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ABBOTT H. THAYER—HIS 
PAINTINGS 


By PAULINE KING 


OO often in writing a review of an artist’s work the critic finds 
himself begging a large question, and in the background of his 
mind, while he is dealing out appreciation, justice, and admira- 
tion, there is ever an uneasy consciousness; and the thoughts 

will return to some greater artist, upon whose originality this power 
has been drawn. For art is as distinctly imitative to-day as it was in 
the times of Raphael and Rubens, when it made for financial as well 
as artistic success for a pupil to paint as closely as possible in the 
style of the master whose work he supplemented. 

Sometimes in a modern collection, our unacknowledged following of 
leaders comes over one with a sickening sense of the weakness and 
futility of contemporary achievement; then again, one canvas bearing 
the unmistakable stamp of originality sweeps away this depression. 
How rare and few are such canvases it need not be said; it is not 
so necessary to bewail their scarcity as to honor their quality, without 
belittling it with the calculation of the smallness of their numerical 
strength. 

If as yet American talents have proved themselves imitative rather 
than creative, and the natural cleverness has given us so little of reality 
underlying an astonishing productiveness, yet we have a handful of 
artists who indeed make for redemption, and there is no need to apolo- 
gize for our place in the esthetic history of the day, when there are 
men of therank of Augustus St. Gaudens, John Sargent, John La Farge, 
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the great repose of the gods of art, of the Elgin marbles, and the Medici Chapel. 
Look at the superb lines of the drawing — how direct and masterly the sweep 
of limb, the clinging folds, the strength, the refinement, the beauty of half- 





revealed form! How sweet and deep is the expression of the oval face above 
the girlish throat! How serene in their repose are the strong, shapely hands! 
The coloring is one intense, deep harmony. The attendant figures, essential 
to the composition in line and color, keep their places so that their charm is 
wholly subordinate. This is as it should be; nothing has been allowed to 
interfere with the directness of the entire impression; and this is stamped upon 


the mind like a fresh, vivid thought. With all this breadth, one has no feeling 
of the barrenness of too great elimination, the canvas is full and rich, abounding 


in suggestions of form, and deep with matchless coloring that resembles the 
tones of some old rare hanging to which time and the kindly sun have added 
their magic. 

The decorative quality, as distinguished from other qualities in the practice of 
the arts—the great distinction of the Japanese and Florentine schools —is 
generally acknowledged to be the highest that pertains to the painter’s craft. 
Mr. Thayer’s smallest flower paint is decorative in a remarkable degree. 
“The Virgin Enthroned”’ is intensely so. It was a happy fruition of the hopes 
of the artist’s large body of admirers, when, owing to the estimable taste of 
Mr. McKim, of McKim, Mead & White, Mr. Thayer obtained an ‘opportunity 
for mural painting, being included with John La Farge, Elihu Vedder, and 
Kenyon Cox in the series of lunettes for the library of Bowdoin College, at 


Brunswick, Maine. 
The subject of Florence is one that is particularly dear to Mr. Thayer, ardent 


admirer as he is of the old Tuscan city, in which he has made his home for long 
periods of study and work. The design shows Florence, the guardian angel, 
protecting Painting and Sculpture, two babes that stand at her knees; on 
either side are kneeling figures which are painted with the utmost simplicity; 
in the background is a distant view of the hazy, purple city. While one might 
sing high praises of the extraordinary feeling, all human yet all soul, that 
pervades the central group; the divine protectiveness of the straight-winged 
figure; the tenderness—that seems the untranslated essence of childhood—of 
the clinging, uncertain toddling infants, yet on the side of the feeling of a paint- 
ing it never seems wise to dwell too long, since no one can really teach it to 
another, but each must have eyes to see it for himself. On the other hand, the 
technical power, the artistic merit, the essential decorative quality, are to be 
pointed out, to be taught, to be insisted upon. Our John La Farge has given 
us some examples of beautiful mural painting, so has John Sargent, and so— 
in the unique occasion that has been at his command—has Mr. Thayer. The 
lunette of Florence fulfills the important decorative requirements. These, 
stated briefly, are a composition arranged in the most fitting and desirable 
way for the space that is occupied, a scheme of color and tone completely in 
harmony with the surroundings, and a technical treatment that permits no 
one feature to obtrude before another, but forces the whole painting to take 
its place in one flat piece against the wall. 

When to all these essentials ar lded individuality, fine color, the charm 
of distinction and character, then we have mural painting of a very high 
order; an addition to the world’ asury of the beautiful. In thinking of 


this painting of Florence, the art-lover longs to hear of further opportunities 
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for the exercise of Mr. Thayer’s talents in 
this direction ; and that some patron of a 
university or library has made it possib] 
for him to have a large wall space in som: 
handsome room or corridor, upon which 
to show the strength that is in him. 
To cite a few biographical notes 
interest, Mr. 
Thayer was 
born in Bos- 
ton, Massa- 
chusetts, in 
1849, but 
was re- 
moved to 
the country 
in early 
childhood, 
and grew up 
amidst the 
New Hamp- 
shire hills. 
An unusual 
sympathy 
with nature 
and the 
whole ani- 
mal king- 
dom made 
him seem 
quite as 
likely to be- 
come a nat- 
uralist as 
an artist. 
Finally, as a 
com bina- 
tion of his 
two strong 
preferences, 
he decided to become an anin 
painter, and went abroad in 1875 + 
study with Auguste Bonheur in Pari 
There, however, he soon drifted i 
the Beaux Arts, and had the advai 
tage of the strict training ther 
maining for a year with Lehmann, 
three with Géréme. Upon retur 
to this country his worth won 
mediate recognition from his felloy 
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artists, and he was made president of 
the Society of American Artists. Since 
then, his history is recorded in the pic- 
tures which have been mentioned, and 
others less notable, though no less valu- 
able. 

Mr. Thayer has ever remained true 
to his love 
of the coun- 
try; his stay 
in the city 
is always 
short; the 
inspiration 
of country 
life, the sim- 
plicity of 
thought and 
habit en- 
gendered by 
constant in- 
tercourse 
with nature, 
lead, indeed, 
to that feel- 
ing of abso- 
lute sinceri- 
ty which so 
distinguish- 
es all his 
achieve- 
ment. 

As in his 
boyhood, 
Mr. Thayer 
continues to 
have a great 
interest in 
the animal 
world, and 
his knowledge of form and color has 
led him to make some remarkable ob- 
servations which would have escaped 
any eyes save those of a trained artist. 
He is the recognized discoverer of a 
new theory of the laws of the protect- 
ive coloration of the animal kingdom. 
The models illustrating this have been 
placed in the Natural History Museums 
of London, Oxford, and Cambridge, and 
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f his pamphlets upon the subject open a wide field for future study 
fh and experiment. 
| It is pleasant to know of so well-rounded a character, and to think 
of the painter of “The Virgin Enthroned” tramping the woods and 
| fields in every kind of weather, and devoting his leisure hours to 
watching the woodcock on her nest, the subtle shading of the 
grouse’s plumage. 


A BALLADE OF CHRISTMAS 


WRITTEN IN JULY 
| In dancing throngs the snowflakes fall 














| Against the panels of my door. 
(It is not winter-time at all, 
I’m simply grinding out a score 
Of Christmas verses and such lore.) 
The lakes are glass, and frosty rime 
| | Enfolds the land (it makes one sore 
| 





To write such stuff in summer time!). 


In flagons deep warm brews go round— 
(No wine for me—ice, I implore!) | 
The Yule log’s merry crackling sound— 
(Mayhap that noise was but the roar 
Of Mercury that’s boiling o’er.) 

The Yuletide bells their carols chime— 

(It makes a poet long for gore 

To write such stuff in summer-time !) 
| 
| 


The big plum pudding, holly crowned, 
Is piping hot (now this is more 
Than I can stand. The very sound 
Of that word Hot I do deplore!) ; 
And toward the raftered ceiling soar 
The waves—(yes, heat waves always climb; 
So Ill not try, on this tenth floor, 
To write such stuff in summer-time!) 
| ENVOI 
Ah, happy readers, ye who pore 
| Over the timely Christmas rhyme, 
Think of the agony we bore 
Who wrote such stuff in summer-time! 
Harvey Peake. | 
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By VIRGINIA ROBIE : 


“Fair Philomel, she but lost her tongue 
And in a tedious sampler sew ed her mind.”’ 
NHAKESPEARI 
OVERS of old samplers, like poets 
are born, not made. Many 
collector who grows enthusiasti« 
over a bit of china, or waxes el 
quent over a piece of pewter, will pass | 
one of these faded squares of cross-stitch: 
canvas with scarcely a spark of interest 
The sampler has not yet become a fad; i 
has not been made a feature at coloni: 
loan exhibitions; it does not figure as a 
important item in auction catalogu 
Classed with feather flowers and worsted 
wreaths it has been mildly ridiculed 
completely ignored. 

Yet sampler gathering offers a deligl 
ful field. To the collectors who a1 
weary for the nonce of their old silver 
and to whom old mahogany is no longe1 
an absorbing theme, the sampler quest i 
recommended as opening pastures nev 
Nor will the keen pleasure of pursuit b 
dulled by finding the supply over-abur 
dant. The time has passed whe mn ever’ 
New England parlor boasted its fram 
bit of variegated needlework. The gree! 
alphabets, “the orange birds, and th 
impossible houses were of the stuff 
which both moth and rust do corru] 
The moral maxims, wrought by Eliza 
aged eight, or Abigail, aged nine, hay 
in many families become merely a trad 
tion. Other specimens of infant pict) 
escaping the ravages of time, have be 
relegated to the attic, together with | 
trunks and antiquated bandboxes. 

Like all forms of needlework, the samy 
has an ancient and honorable history. 
1498 the English poet Skelton mentio! 
“the sampler to sewe on and the laces | 


embroide,” and later in an inventory of 
Edward VI. is recorded, “Item: Sampler 
or set of patterns worked on Normandy 
canvas, with green and black silks.” 

The original sampler was not the handi- 
work of infant prodigies, but of women 
skilled with the needle. Upon bands of 
fine linen were worked the various stitches 
needed for reference in the making of the 
intricate embroideries of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

The early samplers served the purpose 
of pattern books and were dearly prized 
by their owners. In shape they were of 
unusual length, the looms of the period 
producing only narrow breadths. All the 
stitches known to the sixteenth-century 
world of needle craft found their way to 
the pattern bands. Some of the samplers 
were worked in the convents and were 
ecclesiastical in character; others were 
wrought by royal ladies and displayed 
the fashionable stitches of the court. 
There were lace samplers, delicate as cob- 
webs; cut or drawn samplers, in which 
the tracery surpassed the finest drawn- 
work of modern Mexico. The double cut- 
work, the Italian punto tagliato, was intro- 
duced into France by Catherine de Medici, 
who found time between royal plotting 
to execute many pieces of embroidery. 
Mary Stuart while an exile at, the French 
court learned the art of punto tagliato, 
and later carried many beautiful speci- 
mens into England. Mary Stuart’s love 
for embroidery was not shared by Queen 
Elizabeth, who cared little for the needle. 
A later Elizabeth, the daughter of Charles 
I., was a skilled lace-maker, and it is a 
tradition that her lace patterns are in 
existence. 

The sampler, as a mere record of stitches, 
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had little decorative value. The different 
patterns were worked at random, without 
regard to color or arrangement, and 
while beautiful in themselves, produced 
little effect when scattered haphazard 
over the canvas. It was not until the 
early part of the seventeenth century 
that the sampler displayed any unity. 
At that period the marking of household 
‘linen became general, and this practice 
indirectly had an artistic influence on 
the pattern bands. The name to be 
embroidered on the linen was first worked 
on the sampler. When ornamental alpha- 
bets and numerals were added, a more 
orderly arrangement naturally followed. 
The various stitches and devices were 
grouped in rows, and a greater harmony 
of color prevailed. The sampler was 
ceasing to be a mere pattern book, and 
was becoming a distinct piece of needle- 
work. By 1650 it had grown to be a 
thing of beauty, to which the owner was 
proud to affix a signature and a date. 

Viewed from the standpoint of historical 
ornament, the seventeenth-century sam- 
pler presents a fascinating study. The 
designs of many lands were worked 
in cross-stitch, satin-stitch, chain-stitch, 
bird’s-eye stitch, back-stitch, and the many 
other stitches of which the needlewomen 
of the day were masters. According to 
one old writer the designs were: 


“Collected with much praise and industrie 
From scorching Spain and freezing Muscovie 
From fertile France and pleasant Italie, 
From Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Germanie. 
And some of these rare patterns have been set 
Beyond the bounds of faithless Mahomet. 
From spacious China and those kingdoms East, 
And from great Mexico, the Indies West. 
Thus are there works far-fetch’t and dearly 
bought, 
And consequently good for ladies’ thought.’ 


A glance at the embroidery of the period 
reveals the fact that the Orient rather than 
“scorching Spain” or “freezing Mus- 
covie” was the source of design. Back 
to the days of the Crusades date the 
Eastern patterns which were introduced 
into Christendom by the Crusaders. When 
Richard the Lion-Hearted returned from 
the Holy Land he brought with him 
“tapestry carpets’’—the oriental rugs of 





PLATE I. 
From the Collection of the late Arthur Tuer, Esq. 


REBEKAH FISHER’S SAMPLER. 1648 


the twelfth century—and hung them 
on the walls of Windsor Castle. The 
Persian pink and the Arabian rose, which 
were woven into these hangings, bloomed 
again in the English samplers. The rose 
had a double significance, and was the 
favorite flower in the sampler garden. 
Plate I. shows how successfully Mistress 
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PLATE II. EARLY SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY SAMPLER 


Owned by Mrs. Egerton Baines 


Rebekah Fisher, in 1648, combined the carnation 
with the rose. Upon a deep ivory background 
the soft greens and blues and deep reds make 
a charming harmony. Mistress Fisher chose her 
silks wisely, and to-day, after a lapse of two 
hundred and fifty years, they have lost little 
of their brilliancy. This interesting piece of 
handiwork was exhibited in London in 1900, and 
formed one of the earliest dated samplers in a 
large and unique collection of old English em- 
broideries. Over two hundred samplers were 
shown, the dates ranging from 1648 to 1840. 
Many of the rarest specimens in this exhibition 
have been perpetuated in a sumptuous volume, 
entitled “Samplers and Tapestry Embroideries,” 
published by the Fine Art Society of London, 
and by Messrs. Longmans, Green and Company of 
New York. The text is written by Marcus B. 


Huish, Esq., and Mrs. Head, both authorities on 
sampler lore, and forms a worthy setting for the 
beautiful color prints, which reproduce with 


marvelous fidelity the tone and texture of the 
old needlework. Through the courtesy of the 
American publishers, eight of the plates from 
the volume accompany this sketch. 

The sampler selected for Plate II. does not 
show the knowledge of design displayed in the 
work of Rebekah Fisher, but it contains a 
variety of devices seldom found on one piece of 
canvas, and is also valuable as a record of Royal- 
ist emblems. The spirited lady in the fifth row 
is supposed to be Margaret of Scotland in the 
guise of an angel bearing the Yorkist badge. 
Beneath is the tree of life growing out of an acorn, 
and bearing Persian carnations. Next is a nar- 
row band containing the Stuart S interlaced with 
foliage. More trees of life follow, and then comes 
a row more decorative than the rest, displaying 
the letter S branded with a flower. Indistinct 
patterns form the succeeding lines, and then 
appear three absurd little figures carrying acorns. 
These have been deciphered as Royalist carica- 
tures of Oliver Cromwell, and depict the Protector 
as a tailed devil. The true inwardness of this 
sampler will not be discovered by the casual 
observer, who will agree with Mr. Huish that 
“much research has been bestowed upon its 
elucidation.” 

Many of the decorations on this remarkable 
canvas, such as the rose, the carnation, the 
Stuart S, and the tree of life, occur again and 
again in the embroideries of the seventeenth 
century. 














CONCERNING SAMPLERS 


The presence of the 
rose needs no. explana- 
tion, and loyal Jacobite 
maidens naturally trans- 
ferred the Stuart em- 
blems to their samplers. 
The queer little figures 
are more difficult to class- 
ify, and have long puzzled 
collectors. Sometimes 
they are dressed in 
doublet and hose, some- 
times in wigs and long 
coats. The trophies they 
bear are numerous, and 
range from the oak-leaf 
and acorn to the mys- 
terious symbols shown 
in Plate IV. For more 
than a century these 
unique little people flit 
across the canvas, leaving 
the sampler world about 
1740. 

Plate III. reproduces 
a very effective piece of 
work, combining both 
embroidery and cut-work. 
This sampler is note- 
worthy, inasmuch as it 
is one of the earliest ex- 
amples bearing an in- 
scription. The lines of 
a verse are used alter- 
nately with bands of em- 
broidery. Only a portion 
of the sampler, which is 
thirty-two inches long, is 
illustrated. The inscrip- 
tion in full reads: 

“Look well to that thou 
takest in Hand. Its Better 
Worth Than House Or Land. 
When Land is gone and 
Money isSpent. Then Learn- 
ing Is most Excellent. Let 
Vertue Be Thy Guide and 
it will Keep Thee out of 
Pride. Elizebeth Creasey. 
Her Work. Done in the 
year 1686.” 


The sampler of long 
and narrow dimensions 
continued to be the ac- 





PLATE III 


WORKED BY ELIZEBETH CREASEY, 1686 


13 
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PLATE IV. ONE OF THE EARLIEST BORDER SAMPLERS 
Owned by Marcus B. Huish, Esq. 


cepted form until early in the eighteenth 
century. At that time the spinning of linen 
in wider breadths made possible a canvas 
of different proportions. The introduction 


of a border added a new element, and gave 
rise to a type of samplers unknown in 
the seventeenth century. The border, 
at first insignificant, gradually assumed 
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PLATE V. MARY POSTLE’S SAMPLER. 
Owned by Mrs. C. J. Longman 


the character of a frame inclosing a 
picture in cross-stitch. Instead of orna- 
mental rows of embroidery, flowers, birds, 
and heraldic devices were worked at 
intervals over the surface of the linen. 
The inscription which had formerly been 
made a part of the design was now an 
independent feature, and was sometimes 
of great length. 

Samplers are divided into two general 
classes, the year 1700 approximating the 
line of separation. Row samplers com- 
prise the first class; border samplers the 
second. The former belong to the 


1747 


seventeenth century; the latter to the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

The row samplers were far more beauti- 
ful, with their subdued color scheme and 
their semi-oriental designs. 

When the Persian pink and the Arabian 
rose were abandoned, much of the charm 
of canvas and cross-stitch vanished. 

Strange and wonderful flowers grew 
under the sampler-needle. Birds of re- 
markable plumage, animals of fierce and 
terrible mien, castles with flying buttresses 
—all these and many more—were the 
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sampler decorations of the early eighteenth 
century. 

In Plate IV. is illustrated a sampler 
showing characteristics of both the old and 
the new designing. The maker evidently 
began with the old form of working in 
rows, but succumbed to the fashion of 
the day, and ended her task by crowding 
into the lower portion of the canvas a 
medley of birds, trees, flower-pots, fruit 
baskets, keys, and coronets. Adam and 
Eve and the serpent are depicted here, 
although their presence may not be dis 
covered at first glance. The border is 
simple and of a type common to need: 
work of the day. During the eighteenth 
century the border showed little departur« 
from established lines. The Greek fret 
the tree of life, the carnation, the honey 
suckle, and the wild strawberry occur ove! 
and over. 

Plate V. reproduces a more original 
border, and is an exception to the sam 
plers of the period. It was “ Wrought by 
Mary Postle in 1747.” The verse r 
veals the age of the maker, which is not 
indicated by the work. It reads: 


“Great God Compassionate and Mild 
Forgive the follies of a child 
Teach me to pray and Mind Thy Word 
That I may learn to fear the Lord.” 


This canvas contains the flower-basket, 
which, with slight alteration, appears o1 
wall-papers, brocades, and all forms of 
embroidery for a century and a half. 0: 
the sampler it shared favor with the bird 
and is seldom absent. 

As the eighteenth century progressed 
the sampler ceased to be the work of 
trained needlewomen, and became tl 
exponent of youthful industry and skill 
Mr. Huish, in speaking of the evolution of 
the sampler, says: “Finally it is adopt 
as an educational task in the Dame’: 
school, as a specimen of phenomenal 
achievement at an early age, and as 
means whereby moral precept might b 
prominently advertised to both young and 
old.” 

Sometimes the schoolmistress is met 
tioned on the sampler. One old canvas 
reads : 


BEAUTIFUL 


“Hannah Canting is my Name 
And with my Nedel I wrote the same 
And Judith Hayle is my Dame.” 
Passages from the Scriptures, and 
original verses setting forth the shortness 
of life, and the evil of worldly living were 
part of the sampler task. In marked con- 
trast to the gay birds and flowers were 
these somber sentiments. One stanza 
reads: 
“And now my soul another year 
Of my short life is past, 
I cannot long continue here 
And this may be my last.” 


Seven years old was the little maid who 
stitched that, and nine the maker of the 
sampler bearing this: 

“Gay dainty flowers go simply to decay, 
Poor wretched life’s short portion flies away: 
We eat, we drink, we sleep, but lo anon 
Old age steals on us never thought upon.” 


In 1720 Margaret Burnell worked on 
her canvas: 
“Our life is nothing but a winter’s day 
Some only breake their fast and so away; 
Others stay dinner and depart full fed 
The deeper age but sups and goes to bed. 
Hee’s most in debt, that lingers out the day, 
Who dies betimes, has less and less to pay.” 


Many of the inscriptions are so absurd 
that it is hard to realize that they were 
worked in seriousness. 

Elizabeth Matrom in 1718 stitched the 
following rhymed fantasy into her sam- 
pler: 

“You ask me why I love, go ask the glorious 
son, why it threw the world doeth run, ask time 
and fate, the reason why it flow, ask dammask 
roses, why so full they blow. ... By this you see 
what care my Parents toock of me. Elizabeth 
Matrom is my name and with my nedell I 
rought the same, and if my judgement had been 
better I would have mended every letter. And 
she that is wise her time will prize, she that will 
eat her breakfast in her bed and spend all the 
morning in dressing of her head; and sat at dinner 
like a maiden bride. God in his mercy may do 
much to save her, but what a case is he in, 
that must have her. Elizabeth Matrom. The 
sun sets, the shadows fly, the good consume 
and the man he dies.” 


Poor little Elizabeth! Many a time 
her needle must have faltered over this 
sermon in cross-stitch, and she must have 
longed to emulate the young woman whom 
she held up in such awful warning. 

A more cheerful note is struck by Ann 
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PLATE} VI. 


CATHERINE TWEEDALL’S SAMPLER. 


1775 


Owned by Mrs. Arthur Severn 


Young, who made an acrostic out of her 
name to add to her sampler. 
“A virgin thats Industrious, Merits Praise 
Nature she Imitates in Various Ways. 
Now forms the Pink, now gives the Rose its 
b 


laze. 
Young Buds, she folds in Tender Leaves of 


green 

Omits no shade to beautify her Scene. 

Upon the Canvas, see the Letters rise 
Neatly they shine with intermingled Dies 
Glide into Words and strike us with surprise.” 


Catherine Tweedall formed the pink and 
gave the rose its blaze with more than 
the usual effect in hersampler. Plate VI. 
displays her handiwork, and shows a 
better handling of color and design than 
is commonly found. The interest of this 
sampler is heightened by the fact that 
it was worked by the grandmother of 
John Ruskin. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
































AnArfists House in New 


By CHARLOTTE MOFFITT 
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ITHIN a stone’s throw of 
Washington Square, and in 
\ \ full view of its aristocratic 
north side, is a quaint little 


house whose every feature, from the 
colonial door-posts to the Doric sim- 
plicity of the cornices, proclaims it as 
belonging to New York’s earlier period. 
Box - bordered 
steps lead up to 
a narrow, heavy 
door, upon 
which gleams a 
brass knocker, 
suggesting in its 
brightness an 
old-time atmos- 
phere, and 
promising that 
beyond may be 
found all that 
makes for such 
an atmosphere. 
And it is no 
vain promise. 
Mr. Everett 
Shinn, a clever 
artist of the 
brush and cray- 
on, and Mrs. 
Shinn, with 
her precious 
heritage of Bid- 
dle furniture, 
pictures, and 
silver, have 
sought out this 
little setting in 
Waverly Place, 
and made 
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everything so harmonious that once in- 
side, with the door closed upon the noise 
and bustle of town, one is transported to 
the days of the fair women and doughty 
heroes whose faces look down upon one 
from the walls. 

In the long hall is a mahogany table 
flanked by two stately gold chairs, a gift 
to Mr. Shinn 
from his friend 
Mr.Clyde Fitch. 
The dull green 
of the walls 
furnishes an ad- 
vantageous 
background for 
the many pic- 
tures which all 
but cover it 
and climb in a 
broken and un- 
even line up 
the stairs, 
across the first 
landing and on 
up to the sec- 
ond floor, where 
are the drawing 
and dining 
rooms. 

In the dining- 
room one gets 
the real spirit 
of Revolution- 
ary times. 
Around the 
walls, which are 
of the same 
color as those of 
the hall, hang 
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portraits of men and women, rep! 
sentatives of a family inseparable 
thought from the cause of Ameri 
independence, and everywhere are | 
ters, framed for preservation, writt 
by Hamilton, Burr, Robert Morris, Daniel 
Webster, and Washington. These ha 
come down to Mrs. Shinn from | 
great-great-grandfather, Francis Hopk 
son. On a beautiful old sideboard 
mahogany with a cover of Persian « 
broidery are quantities of old silver 
the choicest designs, brought over fr 
England by some luxury-loving Biddl: 
the time of George III. An article mi 
be written on this silver alone—the gr 
ful pattern, which is the king’s, and tl 
splendid proportions, weight, and worl 
manship of the pieces. India shawls ar 
used for hangings. They are at the wit 
dows, where all day long the sunligl 
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comes through with the effect of rich and 
beautiful stained glass. They also hang 
at the doors, and one covers the large 
dining-table. 

From the dining-room there is a pas- 
sageway leading into the drawing-room, 
of which the two pictures here given will 
furnish a better idea than can any descrip- 
tion. The color of the walls is the same 
as that of the hall and dining-room. 
Many of the pictures are Mr. Shinn’s,.and 
represent phases of every-day New York 
life, which he loves best to portray. The 
cheer of the bright fire that always burns 
in the grate makes of this room the most 
charming and irresistible of places, as 
many an artist of many a kind can testify 
—a room to which one comes.running 
and leaves with leaden feet. 

On the top floor is Mr. Shinn’s studio, 
and back of this a bright and dainty bed- 
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THE DINI 


room, all in blue and white. Blue-and- 
white striped paper is on the walls, and a 
blue-and-white counterpane on the great 
four-poster, around which is draped the 
softest and whitest of curtains. On the 
white mantel are burnished brass candle- 


+-ROOM 


sticks, behind which is ranged an un- 
broken line of old daguerreotypes of dead- 
and-gone ancestors; above the mahogany 
chest of drawers hang an old gilt-framed 
mirror and prints and daguerreotypes 
f colonial and Revolutionary notables. 


THE DUKE OF NORFOLK’S CATHEDRAL 


The death of the afflicted Earl of Arun- 
del gives a pathetic added interest to the 
great cathedral which the Duke of Nor- 
folk is building at Norwich. It was 
originally designed, in the duke’s own 
phrase, as “a thank-offering to God after 
my most happy marriage.” But when 
the nave was completed and opened by 
Bishop Headley, another purpose was 
associated with it. “This noble church,” 


said the bishop, “was the offering of 
the piety of one whom we pray God to 
bless. When he planned and offered it, 
it was a thank-offering for happiness. But 
since then God has manifested his holy 
will in visitation and sorrow, and the 
founder hopes, in this offering, for God’s 
blessing upon those who are near and dear 
tohim.” The cathedral will be associated 
with the memory of the duke’s dead son. 
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IN A WINTER GARDEN 


SOME WINTER GARDENS 


By OLIVE 
INTER gardens are generally 
\ \ pictured as snow-covered or 
bare and , with the 


leafless shrubs and trees shiver- 
ing in the wind—such sad, melancholy 
places! 

Yet in a little corner of our own country 
there are gardens where one may walk 
even on the shortest day of the year and 
enjoy the sweetest, tenderest flowers of 
summer—where one may, if she choose, 
cut roses with her holly. 

It can hardly be said that there is a 
regular: procession of flowers with the 
seasons in southern California, as the year 
seems divided, and not very perceptibly, 
into only two—the rainy season and the 

. Both her make a year of 
summer, with little intervals in February 
or March and October that an eastern- 
born person fondly refers to as spring and 
Indian summer. 

The flowers are perhaps aware of this 


“lack of system in the matter of seasons, 


PERCIVAL 


and instead of trailing along procession- 
ally, they frequently come abreast. What 
the flora of the country would be were 
there no dry season it is impossible for us, 
such remote descendants of the first 
tenants of Paradise, to picture. With only 
little encouragement, the plant that sent 
forth blossoms but once in a twelvemonth, 
and then sparingly, in the orthodox 
springtime of the eastern states, blooms 
here continuously. It ignores too often 
the periods of rest, and blooms itself to 
death, but not, however, before it has 
seen its own self-sown children springing 
up all about it. 

A southern California garden abounds 
with surprises and eccentricities. In time, 
the eastern-born skeptic learns not to 
discredit even the most Jack-and-the- 
Beanstalk narrative of the enthusiastic 
amateur gardener. For the impossible 
things seem always happening. 

There was a time when a garden witha 
hedge of pomegranates, or callas, or gera- 
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niums, or cannas, or hawthorne, did seem and the nasturtiums that take pains to 
an enchanted place—particularly as one growand be beautiful even when uprooted 
looked from the tea-roses or Papa Gontiers and thrown onto rubbish-heaps. Their 
she was cutting to the snow-capped beauty should be disputed no more in 
mountains so delusively near as to invite southern California than in Alaska; yet 
a hand-touch. One was so fearful, too, yardeners were ever perverse, and we have 
of an awakening—of seeing, instead of a learned to admire most the plants they 
walk bordered with English violets and have to grow under glass and sit up nights 
tall rose-trees, a really earnest snow- with, regulating the temperature. 

storm or blizzard. But the stranger in April is the June of southern California ; 
this “Our Italy” is soon blasé in the then, if ever under the sun, there blossoms 
matter of posy-bloom. another Garden of Eden. 

It seems crude to appreciate our winter But even in the midwinter months, 
rose and winter greensward chiefly be- gardens receiving only scanty attention 
cause our cousins on the other side of the are often marvels of beauty. The sky 
Rockies cannot have them, and to value arching over all seems nearer and is a 
them secondarily for their own sweetness deeper blue; the dark green of the orange- 
and beauty, which is perfection. It is groves and the eucalyptus, and the 
quite too primitive to value a thing, a grayer green of the palm drives and 
cowry-shell, a string of beads, or a winter thickets, are crisper and more tender, and 
flower-garden, merely for its rarity, yet as a background enhance the perfection 
this isno uncommon attitude. We ofthe of the flower-garden. The tangles of ivy- 
civilized tribes of earth must some day be geranium along the white terraces have 
able to derive a certain enjoyment from been washed clean and glossy by the 
the lovely things we see daily and permit rains, and thankfully flaunt myriads of 
ourselves to detest. The southern Cali- dazzling cerise-pink or lavender blossoms. 
fornian shall not then despise the gera- The fuchsias, the roses, the passion-vines, 
niums, the marigolds, the sweet alyssum, the honeysuckles, the jasmines, and the 
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heliotropes all acknowledge a greater, a 
more joyful ambition, and soon reach the 
attic windows or tumble in a beautiful 
riot of color over the arbors and trellises. 
The Egyptian papyrus and the Japanese 


lotus note no change whatever in the 
calendar, and continue to reflect them- 
selves in glassy pools. The pepper-trees 
languidly permit themselves to reveal to 
you their Aladdin-like treasures of red 
and green jewels. The big, round daisy- 
bushes are blooming for New-Year gar- 
lands, very careless of the energy spent 
during the long dusty months just ended 
—days that were made cooler by their 
purity and freshness, and dusky summer 
nights that were softly lighted by their 
white, starry flowers. The red geraniums 
are also blooming unweariedly on. They 
know very well how dreary a place the 
world would be on a rainy day (even with 
the pinkest of roses) were it not for their 
splendid color. They can always be de- 
pended upon, too, and one’s favorite roses 
do develop such moods! And can there 
be anything in a floral way more splendid 
than the scarlet and green velvet of 
geraniums in a brass bowl? 

It is a pleasure of many sentiments to 


GERANIUMS AND DAISIES 


wander leisurely through these winter 
gardens. If a nosegay be your object, 
you must experience at least a little en- 
thusiasm—the variety is so great and the 
profusion. Of course there are roses, and 
asmany asthestarsinnumber. There are 
also hyacinths, narcissi, mignonette, and 
violets. There are two straight lines of 
white bordering one of the garden-walks, 
shining like silver in the sunshine; they 
prove to be callas, and you become aware 
that they possess one of the sweetest, 
daintiest perfumes. For near neighbors, 
there are masses of spicy-smelling petunias ; 
and farther on, separated by clumps of 
Arizona cactus, are masses of orange and 
crimson—marigolds, nasturtiums, gera- 
niums. The tall Poinsettia, the “Christ- 
mas Flower ”’ of Mexico, silhouetted against 
the California sky, is easily one of the 
floral princes, although so ragged and so 
destitute of foliage. 

There is a tropical-looking corner, made 
up of fan and date palms, bananas, and 
aloes, that reminds you of a wood-cut in 
your old geography. You pause oc- 
casionally for a possible realization of 
Andersen’s little story of the flowers that 
clapped together their hands when they 
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were picked or merely admired. A long, 
long time ago, there was a certain beauti- 
ful garden, but all its flowers grew to | 

admired on the bushes, and “ not for littl 
girls to pick.” But this dreadfully beau- 
tiful place was not in southern California: 
here no garden ever grudges its blossoms 
The best, the most freely blooming ones, 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


Some of the most precious finds that 
have ever fallen to the lot of the antiquary 
and collector have been in connection 
with small cottage-houses in the country, 
the sites of which have been near old 
ruined castles, abbeys, and mansions. As 
such ancient buildings fell into decay in 
times long past, the materials of which th« 
were composed and the very furniture 
and fittings within them were utilized by 
humble people for the construction of 
dwellings, and in this way relics of the 
past that are well-nigh priceless have been 
found in the walls and woodwork of 
laborers’ cottages. Some of the most 
beautiful colored glass of a very early 
period known to English collectors was 
found in a cottage near Ripon, in York- 
shire, and the very leaden frames in 
* which the glass was embedded were 
unique and of great value to connoisseurs 


OF CALLAS 


are those upon which are levied heavy 
tribute, and any one of which is worthy 
the envy of an empress of old or of Lin- 
daraxa, the beautiful Moor. Some day 
when we have learned a little about land- 
scape-gardening (but not too much), the 
gardens of southern California will rival 
in beauty those of old Italy. 





VALUE OF OLD COTTAGES 


Both glass and leaden frames are sup- 
posed to have come from Fountains Ab- 
bey, near the cottage in question. In 
another case, not far from Pontefract, the 
stones of a humble cottage were found to 
have upon them many names rudely 
carved. As the cottage was itself a 
tumble-down affair, it was leveled to the 
ground by the owner, and antiquaries 
then determined that the stones, with the 
inscriptions upon them, had come from 
an ancient castle. The names were those 
of Cromwellian and other soldiers for the 
most part, but some of the carved names 
were evidently those of prisoners of a 
much earlier period. Some of the most 
beautiful specimens extant of ancient 
woodwork have come from ancient cot- 
tages, but in all cases the latter have 
stood at some point near an ancient 
castle or abbey.—London Tit-Bits. 
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By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


place for preparing food? Is it also 

a laundry? Is it besides these two 

uses to be regarded as the sitting- 
room and dining-room for the maid or 
maids? 

Obviously the requirements of a model 
kitchen must differ according to its uses. 
Our great-grandmothers—Puritans, Pil- 
grims, Pioneers—did their own cooking, 
served their meals in the room where 
they were prepared, cleared away the table 
and sat about it with their household 
mending or knitting, while the children 
learned lessons to recite in the little red 
school-house, and the men-folk gathered 
about the fire, resting from a hard day’s 
labor. The kitchen was in truth their 
living-room. How it would surprise them 
to hear that homely name applied to the 
present-day fad, with its easy-chairs, 
oriental rugs, book-lined walls, and costly 
lamps! In farm-houses to this day the 
type of kitchen remains the same: it is 
the family gathering-place,where “‘mother” 
does the work. In many old houses 
something of the old idea remains. Tubs 
and clothes-horse are part of the kitchen 
equipment; it is also the sitting-room for 
the maids, so that they naturally prefer 
to hide away in closets all the utensils 
and signs of work. They are given to 
putting chromos upon their walls, and 
any thoughtful mistress supplies them 
with curtains, rocking-chairs, and possibly 
a shelf of books. 

Now, in the kitchen pure and simple 
these things are misplaced, and one symp- 
tom of the specializing spirit of the age 
is, that in new houses, and even in new 
flats, the tendency is to make the kitchen 
small and compact, putting the space thus 
saved into a maids’ sitting or dining room, 
and exiling tubs and boilers to the base- 


it the kitchen simply and purely a 


ment or cellar. One must regard this as 
the right principle. Suppose a family of 
slender means; the wife probably does 
the cooking, but neither dines nor sits in 
the kitchen. What she requires is a 
small, spotless space conveniently planned, 
with the tools of her occupation all in 
easy reach—something on the lines of a 
Pullman-car kitchen, or a yacht’s galley, 
or a laboratory—a place planned merely 
for one kind of work, which she leaves 
when that kind of work is done. 

In a more elaborate style a singularly 
perfect kitchen has recently been built, 
but its cost puts it beyond the reach of 
all but the fortunate few. It is in a 
mansion where there is light on all sides, 
where the halls are as wide as most rooms, 
where closets and cupboards and lockers 
abound, and where every closet has its 
own window. Please to imagine the 
largest and latest and most improved 
range cheek by jowl with an equally fine 
gas-range for use in hot weather, both 
set on a spacious hearth of red English 
quarries. These occupy the center of one 
wall; on either side of them is a window; 
opposite a folding door opens into a sunny, 
attractive servants’ dining-room or sitting- 
room. This leaves the large, agreeable 
kitchen as a temple sacred to Epicurus, 
if he may be regarded as the patron of 
good eating, and the officiating priestess 
is undisturbed in her important service. 

Everything in her temple is clean with 
the scientific cleanliness of a surgery, 
which we all know to be far ahead of any 
mere housewifely neatness. On the floor 
the linoleum was laid first and the base- 
board and strip of molding that unites 
them set on over it, so there is no accom- 
modation for crack-haunting insects. In 
front of the range and of the table, to 
ease the cook’s feet, are laid strips of cork 
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carpet, such as libraries commonly 
on account of its noiselessness and 
ticity. 

So much for the floor. The wal 
tiled to the ceiling with white tiles, 
with occasional lines of green. A 1 
the small green glazed bricks, for in 
occurs at about the height of a 
molding, and three more rows m 
border near the top, which finish« 
a pretty molded green cornice 


ceiling is covered with canvas paint 


cream-white. The furniture is of 
shapes ir deal, stained green to 
the tiles, instead of imitating oak 
other hard wood; the top of the 1 
covered with white oilcloth. The 
& roomy one of white marble and 
lain, the marble grooved at incr 
depth, as usual, to facilitate dr: 
Under it stands a pretty little ham] 
dish-cloths; over it are nickel-plat: 
tures for soap, sapolio, etc., and | 
hanging towels on, such as every 
appointed bath-room possesses. 
also is a row of nickel-plated hos 
the soap-shaker, pot-chain, ladl 
other small kitchen utensils. The 
pots and pans, which are of the 
white granite ware, are kept it 
special closet, and this, like thé 
daughter of the Psalms, “is all 
within” with hard white enamel, 
keep clean, and presenting an imn 
inviting in anything that has to d 
eatables. 

Every article that hangs upor 
white-tiled walls had to have an « 
place bored for the shining peg o1 
from which it depends. This mu 
been troublesome at the outset, | 
that the clock and the racks of bli 
white spice-jars are in their place 
is pleasure in reflecting that they wi 
be changed. No tentative tack-n 
scratching of matches, can ever n 
smooth and spotless walls. 

Like the pot-closet, the hangins 
cupboard is enameled white witl 
without. Every shelf has its 
coating, although it is also cover 
shelf-paper, and finished off by that 
German edging that simulates blu 
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white needlework with its scallops and 
wheels and cross-stitched vine. Crocks, 
jars, patty-pans, bowls of yellow, brown, 
and gray earthenware, beside the blue 
kitchen dishes, show with a pleasant air 
of homely comfort through the glass doors. 

Adjoining the kitchen is the pastry- 
closet, with a marble slab for rolling 
dough, and a small sink. Condiments and 
flavorings of various kinds are arrayed 
upon the shelves. Flour and sugar are 
kept as grocers keep them, in bins that 
tip forward on a pivot as wanted. 

On one side of the kitchen is a large store 
pantry, stocked with a completeness that 
every housekeeper would envy, having a 
generous refrigerator, and a window of its 
own for light and air. On the other side 
is the butler’s pantry, communieating with 
the dining-room. Here the floor is com- 
posed of a material called “monolith,” a 
species of cement scattered over care- 
fully laid boards, and when hard re- 
ceiving a coat of paiht and varnish. It is 
brown, about the color of French walnut; 
it is easily washed off, and is practically 
imperishable; it is without joint or seam 
for the harboring of vermin; it curves up 
over the angle from floor to wall, leaving 
no cracks or corners for dust or insects to 
lurk in. 

Other features are, as might be expected, 
a dainty and commodious sink, innumer- 
able glass and china closets, innumerable 
drawers, shelves, and lockers for linen, 
silver, knives, etc. A sensible detail is a 
set of thick, perforated rubber mats, that 
lie on the marble side of the sink where 
the dishes are set to drain. They must 
save much chipping. A safe for silver is 
built in the wall. 

A novel feature is the revolving cup- 
board on which the meal is passed from 
the kitchen. This is an oval affair, with 
two shelves large enough for the largest 
meat-platter. One side is glazed and the 
other is open. When turned towards the 
kitchen the glass partition is presented to 
the maid in the butler’s pantry, who can 
see what the cook is putting on but cannot 
smell it. Then they swing it round so 
that the open side is towards the pantry 
for the viand to be removed, but ;the 
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glass barrier still effectually shuts out any 
kitchen odor. The cook may be oper- 
ating on onions or fish or cauliflower, she 
may be sending in waffles or griddle-cakes 
as rapidly as the heart of a school-boy 
can desire, without a trace of grease or 
smoke tainting the air. 

As might be expected, the basement 
arrangements are carried out to per- 
fection, with a tub-room, a steam-drier, 
and an ironing-room where there is what 
is called a “tailor’s stove,” having a 
narrow iron shelf over the gas-jets, espe- 
cially designed to hold irons, bosom-boards, 
sleeve-boards, and ironing-boards of every 
description. Farther along, the wood- 
cellar, the coal-cellar, and the wine-cellar 
are planned for the same thorough clean- 
liness, dryness, and regulated tempera- 
ture. 

One thing seen here probably exists in 





KITCHEN 


few houses, yet it presents visible proofs 
of its usefulness. In the ventilating 
tubes hang two cylindrical bags of white 
cheese-cloth. They are nothing less than 
giant strainers through which the cold air 
from outside must pass on its way up- 
stairs. Every two weeks these are taken 
down and thoroughly washed and boiled. 
while others replace them. It is sur- 
prising to see how black with smoke, dirt, 
and other impurities they become in our 
ambient atmosphere—this although the 
house is situated in a residence region 
remote from factories or other commercial 
dirt producers. 

While few people can indulge themselves 
or their servants in all the latest improve- 
ments, yet in certain cardinal points this 
model kitchen may have humble imita- 
tions. For that matter, doubtless every 
one has experienced how wilfully ser- 
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vants avoid using conveniences that 


provided for them at consideral 
pense. The separate laundry 1 
insisted on whenever possible. 17 
soiled clothes sorted out in any plac 
food is prepared is repugnant to 1 
ideas of sanitation. 
clothes ironed among the smok 
smell of broiling chops is repug! 


modern ideas of daintiness. Ad: 


that the laundry must be in the ba 
the laundry-stove question is a 
cated one. 
beside the coal-range in their kit 
smaller cook-stove for gas, gasol 
oil, according to their possibilities 
is an act of mercy to the cook in « 
lent summers, is sometimes a savi 
is at all events never dearer thai 
coal all summer. Now, then, 

point is, whether, if you have a la 
stove, it had not better be a sma 
stove, with an oven, so that o1 
historic Mondays and Tuesdays it 1 
used for cooking things that tal 


and steady heat, and are conseq 


expensive on the oil or gas stove 
instance, New England baked bs 


the special brand of rice pudding d 


old New York. 

Another solution of the probl 
adopted in a simple country hous 
the mistress also eliminated th: 
from the kitchen. 
the heat and took up space, so sh 


put in her basement and connected 


with the furnace and with a small 
heater; thus, summer and wint 
has abundance of hot water both ni 


day, and any one who has once e1 
that luxury will never be satisfied v 


it. In this case the heater cost 
five dollars (smaller ones may be | 
less); it takes about two shovel 
coal ordinarily, and having a fi 
may be used on washing-days fo1 
the clothes and heating the irons. 
comes into play at preserving time 
The same housekeeper, not beit 
to afford the beautiful white tiling 
described, took counsel with the m 
were laying a cement walk in the 
street. She had her kitchen wall c 


To even ‘havs 


Most people nowaday 


She said it ad 
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to the height of five feet. While still 
soft, lines were ruled in it by hand, like 
those dividing brickwork; when entirely 
hard and dry it received several coatings 
of white enamel, and was finished off 
at the top with a narrow white ledge. 
Upon this are disposed blue and white 
dishes in the usual pretty but highly 
unpractical fashion. They are never in- 
tended to be taken down any more than 
the china and glass that ornament plate- 
racks and sideboards in the Dutch dining- 
room of this picturesque cottage. It may 
be pleaded for them, however, that the 
house is small and possesses no butler’s 
pantry, so that my lady’s stock of porce- 
lain has to be stored somehow. 

There is much to be said in favor of 
cement walls up to a certain height. The 
cement may be left in one of its natural 
colors of white or gray, or may be painted 
any color that suits the scheme of deco- 
ration adopted. Another substitute for 
tiles is oilcloth, stretched upon the walls 
precisely as the better grades of wall- 
paper are, selvedge meeting selvedge, put 
on with strong paste, and finished at 
the top with a wooden molding. 

A good idea that was borrowed from 
a cooking-class equipment was a long 
fable or counter running around one end 
of the kitchen and for a considerable 
distance along one side. The sink made 
part of it, and the rest took the place of a 
table. Above and below it were cup- 
boards; the flour-barrel stood under it, 
beneath a square opening whose hinged 
lid lifted like that of your old school- 
desk. The scoop lay ever ready to the 
hand inside. And the man who put it in 
claims that this method is better than 
revolving bins. He says bins are built 
in for all time, that the wood is sure to 
gather impurities, and impossible to keep 
perfectly clean; whereas, when the barrel 
is empty it can be burned up and a new 
barrel put in its place. His opinion is 
given for what it is worth. 

Every one will agree that prime requi- 
sites for a kitchen are storage space and 
absolute cleanliness. Hence the numerous 
closets and lockers; hence the demand for 
washable walls and for floors of cement, 
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THE RANGE AND ITS APPOINTMENTS 


hard wood, or linoleum. On these hard 
floors any woman’s feet will ache if she 
stands as much as does the average cook. 
A couple of rugs or strips of carpet must be 
provided for her, and they will have hard 
usage. The good old rag carpet is better 
for this purpose than any worn or dirty 
remnant that has seen better days in the 
dining-room or library. Indeed, a return 
to rag carpeting is upon us in all the un- 
reasoning strength of reaction. People 
with more money and time than—Ahem! 
some people are buying bolts of denim, 
cutting the new goods into strips, and 
paying to have it woven together again 
for rugs. There is something that dis- 
turbs one’s sense of fitness in this. But 
thrifty housewives in the country might 
cut up the contents of their “ piece-box,” 
and set their children rainy-day “stints” 
of tacking them together, just as our 


grandmothers did in the first half of the 
century. Woolen rags with some ad- 
mixture of cotton, woven hit-or-miss, 
make a carpet that chimes in with any 
wall color, is tolerably soft to the foot, 
and costs from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents a square yard for weaving. Our 
grandmothers used to put it regularly 
in the tubs every few weeks, and keep it 
sweet and clean. 

As for smaller furnishings, let there not 
be too many pots and pans if the quarters 
are small, and renew them as fast as they 
crack or darken. In a fairly well-to-do 
family I have seen empty cans pressed 
into culinary service, yet the same house- 
hold on departing to camp out for a few 
weeks in the summer fitted itself out 
with all the latest patented gimcracks for 
cooking over camp-fires. Of course there 
must be a clock; with a good, clear dial. 
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An eight-day clock fastened to the wa 


the best and the cheapest in the end, with 


another supplied in the maid’s roon 
that the kitchen timepiece shall not 
carried up and down stairs. Most c 
appreciate a calendar in large print; 
with saints’ days and church festi 
duly noted is preferable. A hanging 
and pencil for memoranda is a 
thing. Orders written upon it, or 
thing lacking noted down as soon a 
shortage is discovered, are less likely t 
forgotten. A couple of book-shelve 
desirable, too, for cook-books and 
housewifely literature, such as Willia 
“Chemistry of Food” or Campl 
“Household Economics.”’ Some girl 
read them, and take a more intell 
view of their work in consequenc 
one astonished housekeeper her 
recently quoted Hutcheson’s view 
bread, from his somewhat deep 
Such novels or other light readin 
every mistress should supply her maid 
may also here find a place. 

Once a kitchen is considered a 
maid’s sitting-room, there is no end t 
fancies which may be carried out 
It may have window-boxes and curt 
Charming curtains fgr small window 
made of glass toweling, checked 
or blue; the gray crash that co1 
kitchen towels is sometimes used. Ih 
might be called “a freak kitchen” 
woodwork and furniture were 
black, to harmonize, the owner sol 
declared, with the iron stove. Ne 


HANS HOLBEIN 


In view of the great difficulty of « 
satisfactory pictures for household decorat 
little expense, THe House Bravtirut 
poses to publish a series of twelve reprodu 
of portraits of illustrious persons, draw1 
chalk by Hans Holbein, and now forming 

e chief treasures of the Royal Lib: 
Windsor Castle. These pictures are fa 
of the originals, and will be found not « 
great beauty and interest, but a collectio1 
wise practically inaccessible. They cover 
the whole period of Holbein’s sojourn i 
land, and represent some of his best wv 
portraiture from the time of his introduct 


BEAUTIFUL 


be said that this was in a bachelor’s 
house? He admitted, however, a white 
oilecloth top to the table. The ceiling 
was white also, and the walls were papered 
in a gray and white tile pattern ; a rocking- 
chair for the cook had a gay red cushion, 
and the curtains were of Turkey red, the 
most cheerful and durable of colors. 
Another really beautiful kitchen has 
tiling of a rich wine-red two-thirds of the 
way, while the rest of the walls are deep 
yellow. Oddly enough in this kitchen 
the boiler is suspended from the ceiling 
and painted the same deep yellow, so that 
it is practically invisible. The pots and 
pans are copper, another peculiarity, and 
they hang resplendent in a way that does 
great credit to the kitchen-maid. The 
average family, keeping cook and “sec- 
ond girl” only, will feel that such doings 
are, as David or Job remarked, “too 
wonderful for me, I cannot attain unto it.” 
One of the most original and delightful 
of kitchens is in the country house of the 
Swedish painter Carl Larsson. It would 
be entirely impracticable and absurd in 
America, but its cheery red woodwork 
in the old Swedish style, its small-paned 
windows with window-boxes wherein cer- 
tain kitchen herbs grow under the cook’s 
careful tendance, its odd finish of a 
knife-board about three inches wide, 
with holes in which knives, forks, spoons, 
small ladles, and the like are suspended 
around the room, make it a character- 
istic and amusing (in the French sense 
of interesting, entertaining) apartment. 


WINDSOR DRAWINGS 


Sir Thomas More in 1526 until his death in 1543. 
The drawings themselves are executed almost 
entirely in chalk of various colors. The most 
notable personages represented in this series 
after Queen Jane Seymour and her son Edw 
VI., the finished pictures of which exist, are Sir 
Thomas More and the members of his family. 

The engravings by Bartolozzi, published. in 
1792, are of no artistic value whatever. In THE 
House Bravuttrut series, by the aid of photo- 
graphy, the artist and student is enabled to see 
and enjoy the finest works of a master never ex- 
celled in any time or country as a delineator of 
human features and character. 











SIMPLICITY IN FURNITURE DESIGN 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


HE growing popularity of the old 
mission furniture in this country 
emphasizes the tendency to return 
to simplicity of design in interior 

decoration and furnishing, which has been 
developing of late years among the most 
cultured and educated of town and coun- 
try. The fashion to hark back to earlier 
days in our history for ideas of decoration 
is not without a distinct value and gain, 
for there is much buried in the past which 
can be modernized, and made more effect- 
ive than the ideas of the present. There 
has come a reaction from the fashion of a 
few years ago to adopt all sorts of modern 
ideas in furniture and architecture, whether 
appropriate or not to the purpose in mind, 
and we are growing more catholic and 
exacting in our taste. Simplicity is being 
recognized as possessing classic value, 
which the complex and intricate does not 
always reflect. But simplicity, like the 
ornate in design, may also exhibit medi- 
ocrity of talent, and be as inartistic as the 
ugliest form of meaningless scrolls and 
curves of the amateur. 

We have in the modern mission furni- 
ture a fair illustration of the value and 
the worthlessness of ideas dug up from the 
quaint past and exhibited as something 
strangely beautiful and artistic. The old 
mission furniture has both good and bad 
ideas. Some of the articles are excellent 
examples of fine, artistic construction, and 
others are so lacking in the essential points 
of value that the less said about them the 
better. A good deal of the so-called 
mission furniture made to-day is nothing 
more than the ideas of the past adapted 
to the modern needs. It is not, strictly 
speaking, representative of the period 
when mission furniture was in vogue. 

The evolution of furniture is the history 
of an industry that has moved after all 


somewhat in narrow circles. There has al- 
ways been an advance, and then a return 
to original models, but withal a steady 
development that has made the modern 
manufacturer the master of the situation. 
The chief drawback to-day is, that we 
make nearly everything by machinery, 
while it is the hand-made furniture of the 
past which we laud. The antique mission 
furniture was all hand-made, sometimes 
clumsily so, and again with rare skill of 
craftsmanship. It is this latter which 
attracts our attention. It is beautiful in 
its simplicity, rich in its straight and 
severe lines, and classic in its tasteful con- 
struction and ornamentation. Those who 
like only elaborate carving and delicate 
scrollwork would find little in the mission 
furniture to attract the attention. It 
would seem crude and inartistic to them. 

Yet there is such a thing as carrying 
any fashion or fad in furniture or interior 
decoration too far, and thereby bringing 
the very thing which we worship into dis- 
repute. Those who would furnish their 
houses—whether in town or country— 
with mission furniture, to the exclusion 
of all other styles, make the mistake of 
offending the eye and esthetic taste. The 
revival of the furniture is not for that 
purpose. It is rather to introduce novelty 
and change in our homes by the best 
designs of artists, who in their simple way 
worked better than they knew. In every 
home there is room for some of these ob- 
jects, and it may be a room or two could 
be furnished complete with the furniture 
without offending taste. It is only when 
carried to an extreme that the fashion 
becomes vulgar and commonplace. 

There are variety and beauty enough in 
the mission furniture to suit almost all 
purposes, and those who have undertaken 
to revive the art have improved upon the 
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articles by giving them certain modern 
touches so essential to our comfort. The 
true mission furniture was made by the 
monks and friars of the sixteenth and 


seventeenth centuries in southern Califor- 
nia, Arizona, and South and Central Amer- 
ica. They made the different articles for 
their missions and monasteries, and it 
these ancient relics of a decayed religi 
institution that we find the best models 
for our latter-day designing. The monks 
and friars lived their isolated life in their 


great monasteries and missions, catering 
to the spiritual needs of their people and 
working at different trades as tims r- 
mitted. They built their huge, rambling 
mission-houses with cunning skill at times, 
and they furnished them with articles of 
comfort and convenience which have never 
been appreciated to their full extent. An 
examination of some of these old ruins 
reveals little departures from old accepted 
notions of furniture that come as ar 
originality as it is possible in this world. 
Architects and furniture designers have 
found abundant food for thought and 


reflection in the furniture of these old mis- 
sions, and many have found inspiration 
therein to produce articles of special and 
unusual value. 


Simplicity of design is the leading 


characteristic of this ancient mission fur- 
niture. There are few attempts to orna- 
ment and decorate with carvings, scrolls 
or paint. The first essential in the con- 
struction of the furniture appears to have 


been serviceableness, and then durabilit; 
The first was obtained through the con- 
struction of articles that met the peculiar 
needs of the times, and the latter was 
reached by a process which has in all times 
made hand-made furniture of lasting 
value. There was rivalry between the 
monks and friars of these different mis- 
sions, and the craftsmen working in 
them attempted to produce superior 
articles to their brethern of other missions. 
It is this fact which helped so mightily 
toward the improvement of the furni 
Many of them had learned their art and 
craft in foreign countries—in the monas- 
teries of France, Italy, and Spain, and they 
brought with them Old World ideas of 


BEAUTIFUL 


cunning and skill. In the New World they 
were imbued with new ideas, new asso- 
ciations, and new impulses. They found 
their work molded unconsciously by 
their surroundings. The furniture which 
they fashioned drifted away from the 
standards of the old country, and so it 
was that an American mission furniture 
was built up that is absolutely indepen- 
dent in character and design. 

Nowhere in the Old World could such 
fine selections of wood for artistic work- 
manship be found as in the primeval for- 
ests of the new hemisphere. The monks 
spent their time in selecting the heart of 
the best trees for their work. There was 
no hurry about this; time counted as 
nothing, and each workman sought to 
select the finest pieces of wood that nature 
could produce. A good deal of the fur- 
niture could not be duplicated in modern 
factories to-day, because there would be 
no time to go around selecting the rough 
wood for the craftsmen to work up. 
Strong-grained native ash or oak was 
chosen for this work, with the grain run- 
ning in beautiful figures around the wood, 
or following the general lines of the arti- 
cles, and this was seasoned and hard- 
ened until it was in perfect condition. 
A good deal of this ash and oak must 
have been years in seasoning, and then 
it was rejected if it did not come up to 
the standard required by the critical 
workman. 

The fields and forests furnished the 
natural colors and dyes for this monkish 
furniture. The trees, grasses, and rushes 
of the woods and fields contained colors 
enough to suit the eye of the artists, and 
so they finished their products to suit 
their surroundings. Drawing their in- 
spiration direct from nature, there was 
little chance of their going astray. Even 
the seatings of rushes were often of the 
same delicate tinge of orange and green 
which carried out the idea of their 
makers; but when they used flax, leather, 
and hair-cloth it was only after they had 
prepared them with their own hands. 
There was no market or manufacturer to 
go to to find these goods prepared. The 
leather had to be tanned and cured by 
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hand, and by simple processes which did 
not rob it of its natural colorings. The 
flax and hair-cloth seatings were likewise 
made with care and deliberate forethought. 

We have modified all these old styles to 
suit both present-day needs and the neces- 
sities of the trade. We have furniture 
to-day in the mission style that was never 
thought of by the first creators of the art, 
because they had no need for such articles. 
There was always the table, the simple 
chairs, the couch, a rack for books, and 
possibly a closet for holding dishes which 
might be called a primitive china-closet. 
But there the work ended. The screen and 
writing-table may have been built in later 
days of mission-furniture work, and even 
the swinging seat with its suggestion of 
the hammock. The clock of straight 
woodwork, built up like a tower of modern 
structural steel, is of more or less uncer- 
tain antiquity, but it fits in well with a 
complete set of modern mission furniture. 

The furniture made of hand-selected and 
cured oak and ash was put together in 
equally durable style, and much of it will 
last another century. There is little or no 
warping or cracking of the wood, because 
it was perfectly seasoned before turned 
into useful articles of household decora- 
tions. There is no attempt here to use 
the willow or birch rods, such as many of 
the colonial makers employed, nor is any- 
thing turned round and circular either 
for effect or convenience. The lines are 
straight, and not curved. The legs and 
sides of all the articles are square or 
straight in form, and there is searcely a 
curve in any of the furniture found in the 
old missions. This fact distinguishes it 
from most other styles of furniture. 

The ornament of the mission furniture 
was originally as simple as the design and 
construction, but later makers have added 
to the appearance by delicate hand-carving 
and staining, which has not materially 
injured the simple effect. The monks and 
friars were essentially craftsmen of a 
utilitarian purpose, and their furniture at 
first was entirely free from any attempt at 
ornament; but some of the later projects 
of their art represented a slight advance 
upon the earlier forms. There are extant 





some original pieces of mission furniture 
that have slightly carved sides and deco- 
rated fronts. 

The popularity of the old mission fur- 
niture in the interior decoration of our 
homes, and in the development of the 
architectural features of furniture manu- 
facturing, cannot but have general last- 
ing good results. It is much like going 
back to the primitive source of all art. 
We get a new perspective in the study 
of these simple designs and these colors 
borrowed from nature. It is not true 
art to remain satisfied with what the 
friars and monks produced a century ago, 
but it is necessary that we should take 
to heart the lesson of simplicity and 
catholicity of taste which they learned and 
practiced in the solitude of their isolated 
homes. To adapt this mission furniture 
to our modern ideas of comfort and taste 
is a work worthy of the best artists. There 
are endless lines of work of household 
decoration where the principles of this 
ancient fashion might be put to permanent 


use and value. But they must have a 


direct relation to our own life. Archaic 
decoration is artificial. 

The tendency, of course, is to add to the 
decoration and manufacture of the mission 
furniture, and to rob it of its severely plain 
aspect. A good deal of the furniture 
copied after it loses its individuality by the 
excess of decoration and ornamentation. 
It becomes as cheap and tawdry as any 
adaptation of an art where the under- 
lying principle and spirit has been 
totally missed by the designer. But to 
make even the plain mission furniture 
more comfortable and suitable to modern 
homes, without robbing it of its essential 
characteristics, is an art that can be in- 
definitely developed. We have introduced 
in our furniture manufacture a new de- 
parture from old lines by copying the 
mission furniture, and it is to be hoped 
that it will neither be overdone nor dis- 
torted from its original purpose. Kept. 
within certain well-defined lines, it will 
enrich Our homes with new and tasteful 
designs to offset any excess of over-orna- 
mentation that seems to be the tendency 
ofthe day. 








THE COLLECTION OF OLD SILVER 


HALL-MARKS 


EFORE the amateur has bee 
lecting long he will begin to ‘ 
up” some knowledge of Ei 
hall-marks—he will probably have 

attained an advanced stage before he 
acquires any particular acquaintance 
foreign ones. Indeed, if he has 
intention of developing into a seriou 


lector he will naturally find himself 
tracted to the study of a subject wi 
although it may at first sight appea 
tricate, is really, so far at all events as ] 
don hall-marks are concerned, reducible 
to a very simple and easily understood 
system. A little knowledge will in tl 
respect go a long way; but it is absolutely 
essential that the knowledge should be 
exact, since the variations in the ty; 
letter indicating the year are somet 
so small that one who has assimilated hi 
information imperfectly may readil; 
into serious error. Here again the b 
ginner will be wise to depend more 
an expert than upon himself. 

It is highly probable that the worke 
in the precious metals was in the habit, 


from the very beginning, of placing some 
distinguishing mark upon his work. It 


was not, however, until 1300—a s 
ciently remote date, it must be confess« 
that any attempt was made to regulate 
hall-marks by law. It was then ordai! 
that all gold of twenty-four carats pure 
and all sterling silver made in Lo 
should bear a leopard’s head. Whi 
head was first crowned is not clear—it 


ay 
have been so from the first, and cer- 
tainly the ducal coronet began to be used 
in 1478, the earliest date also to which we 


can trace with absolute certainty th 
of a letter to indicate the year of n 
facture. It may, however, be useful t 
add that this symbol was not employed 
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between 1697 and 1720, while trial was 
being made of other marks. Once upon 
a time the leopard’s head was the only 
mark upon London-made silver; four 
are now in use, while until recent years 
there were five. The next most ancient 
of these devices is the maker’s mark, 
which became obligatory in 1363. Origi- 
nally all manner of symbols were used— 
hearts and arrows, grasshoppers and 
squirrels, while sometimes it took an elabo- 
rate and rather cryptic form in the style 
of those masons’ marks on old buildings 
which have aroused such lively speculation 
among the learned. By about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, simple initials had become the rule, 
and two initials—those of the maker’s 
Christian and surname—are now re- 
quired by an Act of Parliament which 
came into operation in 1739. But the most 
important of all the indications on plate 
is the date-letter, indicative of the year 
in which the piece was made. This is, of 
course, the mark that is most frequently 
forged, and it is, therefore, very desirable 
that the amateur should be well ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of each 
eycle of letters. An unscrupulous vendor 
can make an inexperienced purchaser 
believe anything; and although a little 
knowledge may, in some respects, be a 
dangerous thing, it is by no means so in 
the collecting of old silver, so long as it is 
accurate as far as it goes. The date- 
mark, then, is a letter of the alphabet vary- 
ing with each year. It is not an arbitrary 
variation, since as soon as one series of 
letters is finished another begins with 
A, and goes right through the alphabet, 
always, however, omitting J, V, or U, W, 
X, Y, and Z. The distinction between 
one cycle and another is provided by a 
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small letters, or of ordinary Roman cap- 
itals, or their minuscules. Seeing, how- 
ever, that there is not an endless variety 
of alphabets suitable for such a use, 
those which have already been em- 
ployed are sometimes adopted again, 
the necessary distinction between the 
forerunner of perhaps a century or 
so earlier being made by placing the 
letter upon a shield; and when this 
course is followed more than once, the 
shape of the shield is obviously of 
equal significance with the style of the 
letter itself. 

Even with all these precautions, a cer- 
tain amount of expert knowledge is some- 
times required to ascertain with absolute 
certainty the series to which a given letter 
belongs. An important aid to the de- 
termination of “hard cases’’ of this kind is 
afforded by the variations in the form of 
the crowned leopard’s head—since 1821 
it has lost its diadem—and of the lion 
passant. It is not difficult to obtain a 
general acquaintance with these varia- 
tions, and the collector will, of course, 
always have at hand some standard book 
of reference on the subject—Cripps or 
Chaffers—which will settle, with com- 
plete authority, any doubts which he is 
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unable to decide by the light of his own 
experience. 

Exactly when the system of dating by 
letter began is a very vexed question. It 
is likely enough that it was employed 
from quite an early time, and that it is 
only the extreme scarcity of early Eng- 
lish plate which makes it impossible to 
identify regular cycles of letters before a 
certain date. That date is, admittedly, 
1478, and some authorities regard the series 
which then began the third cycle of which 
evidence remains, although Mr. Cripps, 
the primary authority, deems it to be 
established that “there is but one single 
piece of marked plate in existence to 
which there has ever been positively at- 
tributed a date earlier than 1478.” These 
antiquarian speculations are, however, 
of no great moment to the collector of 
ordinary means. He is so unlikely to be 
able to acquire plate of an earlier date 
than the Restoration, that a working ac- 
quaintance with the successive series of 
letters employed since that historical 
landmark will usually be sufficient for his 
purposes. Happily, too, the crabbed 
court-hand and other alphabets—some- 
times a 
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HALL-MARKS 


EFORE the amateur has been col- 
lecting long he will begin to “ pick 
up” some knowledge of English 


hall-marks—he will probably have 
attained an advanced stage before he 
acquires any particular acquaintance with 
foreign ones. Indeed, if he has y 
intention of developing into a serious col- 
lector he will naturally find himself at- 
tracted to the study of a subject which, 
although it may at first sight appear in- 
tricate, is really, so far at all events as Lon- 
don hall-marks are concerned, reducible 
to a very simple and easily understood 
system. A little knowledge will in this 
respect go a long way; but it is absolutely 


essential that the knowledge should be 
exact, since the variations in the type of 
letter indicating the year are sometimes 


so small that one who has assimilated his 
information imperfectly may readily fall 
into serious error. Here again the be- 
ginner will be wise to depend more upon 
an expert than upon himself. 

It is highly probable that the worker 


in the precious metals was in the habit, 
from the very beginning, of placing some 
distinguishing mark upon his work. It 
was not, however, until 1300—a suff- 
ciently remote date, it must be confessed— 
that any attempt was made to regulate 
hall-marks by law. It was then ordained 
that all gold of twenty-four carats pure 
and all sterling silver made in London 


should bear a leopard’s head. Wher 
head was first crowned is not clear—it may 
have been so from the first, and cer- 
tainly the ducal coronet began to be 
in 1478, the earliest date also to which we 


can trace with absolute certainty the use 
of a letter to indicate the year of manu- 
facture. It may, however, be useful to 


add that this symbol was not employed 


between 1697 and 1720, while trial was 
being made of other marks. Once upon 
a time the leopard’s head was the only 
mark upon London-made silver; four 
are now in use, while until recent years 
there were five. The next most ancient 
of these devices is the maker’s mark, 
which became obligatory in 1363. Origi- 
nally all manner of symbols were used— 
hearts and arrows, grasshoppers and 
squirrels, while sometimes it took an elabo- 
rate and rather cryptic form in the style 
of those masons’ marks on old buildings 
which have aroused such lively speculation 
among the learned. By about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, simple initials had become the rule, 
and two initials—those of the maker’s 
Christian and surname—are now re- 
quired by an Act of Parliament which 
came into operation in 1739. But the most 
important of all the indications on plate 
is the date-letter, indicative of the year 
in which the piece was made. This is, of 
course, the mark that is most frequently 
forged, and it is, therefore, very desirable 
that the amateur should be well ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of each 
cycle of letters. An unscrupulous vendor 
can make an inexperienced purchaser 
believe anything; and although a little 
knowledge may, in some respects, be a 
dangerous thing, it is by no means so in 
the collecting of old silver, so long as it is 
accurate as far as it goes. The date- 
mark, then, is a letter of the alphabet vary- 
ing with each year. It is not an arbitrary 
variation, since as soon as one series of 
letters is finished another begins with 
A, and goes right through the alphabet, 
always, however, omitting J, V, or U, W, 
X, Y, and Z. The distinction between 
one cycle and another is provided by a 
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small letters, or of ordinary Roman cap- 
itals, or their minuscules. Seeing, how- 
ever, that there is not an endless variety 
of alphabets suitable for such a use, 
those which have already been em- 
ployed are sometimes adopted again, 
the necessary distinction between the 
forerunner of perhaps a century or 
so earlier being made by placing the 
letter upon a shield; and when this 
course is followed more than once, the 
shape of the shield is obviously of 
equal significance with the style of the 
letter itself. 

Even with all these precautions, a cer- 
tain amount of expert knowledge is some- 
times required to ascertain with absolute 
certainty the series to which a given letter 
belongs. An important aid to the de- 
termination of “hard cases” of this kind is 
afforded by the variations in the form of 
the crowned leopard’s head—since 1821 
it has lost its diadem—and of the lion 
passant. It is not difficult to obtain a 
general acquaintance with these varia- 
tions, and the collector will, of course, 
always have at hand some standard book 
of reference on the subject—Cripps or 
Chaffers—which will settle, with com- 
plete authority, any doubts which he is 
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unable to decide by the light of his own 
experience. 

Exactly when the system of dating by 
letter began is a very vexed question. It 
is likely enough that it was employed 
from quite an early time, and that it is 
only the extreme scarcity of early Eng- 
lish plate which makes it impossible to 
identify regular cycles of letters before a 
certain date. That date is, admittedly, 
1478, and some authorities regard the series 
which then began the third cycle of which 
evidence remains, although Mr. Cripps, 
the primary authority, deems it to be 
established that “there is but one single 
piece of marked plate in existence to 
which there has ever been positively at- 
tributed a date earlier than 1478.” These 
antiquarian speculations are, however, 
of no great moment to the collector of 
ordinary means. He is so unlikely to be 
able to acquire plate of an earlier date 
than the Restoration, that a working ac- 
quaintance with the successive series of 
letters employed since that historical 
landmark will usually be sufficient for his 
purposes. Happily, too, the crabbed 
court-hand and other alphabets—some- 
times a 
little 
diffi- 
cult to 
deci- 
pher— 
came 
to an 
end 
about 
t he 
time of 
Queen 
Anne’s 
death, 
and 
thence- 
for- 
ward 
the let- 
ters 
used 
have 
been 
easily 
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suppose, at the beginning of each 
but on the morning of every May 3 
that being the day after the election of 
assay-wardens of the Goldsmiths’ C 


- pany and the morrow of Restoratior 
Day. Our forefathers were delightfully 


casual about many matters of whicl 
should now be glad to have full info1 
tion, and the Goldsmiths’ Company 
no exception, since it was not until 
that it began to keep any record of 
letter for the year. The almost 
plete lists back to 1478 which we 
possess were compiled gradually and 
boriously, notably by the late Mr. Oct 
Morgan, who was almost the piones 
thusiast: in old silver. This may 


been a delightful, but was assuredly 


very troublesome, task. 


We now come to the most familiar 


all our English marks on silver—th« 
passant. Even the man who poss 
not an ounce of silver knows that 
lion” is now, and long has been, thi 
blem of sterling metal; other marks 1 
be misunderstood, but this never. 
earliest example known to exist bel 
to the year 1545—which is rather m 
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legible 


ii po] Dir BOhr i ny a 


for anything connected with plate. The 
fifth silver mark—the Sovereign’s head— 
began to be impressed in 1784, when a 
duty was first imposed upon silver plate. 
For many years there was a good deal of 
agitation against the plate duties, and in 
1890 they were abolished, and the Sov- 
ereign’s head with them. Silver assayed 
in London now, therefore, bears only four 
marks—the leopard’s head, the maker’s 
initials, the date-letter, and the familiar 
lion. If this were all the amateur had 
to learn, he would speedily become an 
expert. But the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is rarely such plain sailing as this, 
and the student will find that he is con- 
stantly adding to his store of information. 
Thus he will remember that, as we have 
already pointed out, between 1697 and 
1720 the leopard’s head crowned and the 
lion passant were replaced by the lion’s 
head erased—that is, beheaded—and the 
figure of Britannia. This alteration was 
made in consequence of an addition of a 
few pennyweights to the old sterling 
standard, and silver bearing these marks is, 
therefore, considered to be finer and 
better than that of earlier or later date. 
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recognized local mark, 
which is used in place of 
the London leopard. Thus 
Birmingham has_ the 
anchor, Sheffield the crown, Edinburgh 
the castle, Dublin the crowned harp. 
As a rule, the provincial date-letters 
do not go back very far, those of 
Birmingham and Sheffield, for instance, 
both beginning in 1773. Forgetfulness 
of these provincial marks has puzzled 
many a man. The utmost caution 
ought to be observed in the  pur- 
chase of pieces of any importance bearing 
old provincial marks, since this is one of 
the happy hunting-grounds of the forger. 
There was atime when the silversmith in 
the provincial capitals affixed to his work 
“marks of origin” at his own sweet will, 
and it is therefore exceedingly difficult to 
say that a given provincial mark of old 
date is a forgery. But it is important to 
remember that it is from the country that 
great quantities of spurious “old” silver 
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however, should never 
attempt to solve difficult 
problems of this kind 
for himself. The more 
he learns of ‘the subject the more 
will he be penetrated with the conviction 
that the reputable dealer who is buying, 
selling, and examining old silver all day 
is certain to be more expert than himself, 
and he will be content, if he be wise, to 
abide by his opinion. These provincial 
marks are a very interesting, and not yet 
completely explored, subject, full of at- 
traction to the collector of old plate who 
is a bit of an antiquary and topographer. 

We give illustrations of the key letter 
of each series of London date-marks from 
1558 to 1900, which will be useful in help- 
ing to fix the successive types in the mind 
of the amateur. To attempt details as 
to provincial and foreign stampings would 
lead us too far, and for that kind of lore 
recourse must be had to Cripps, and for 
foreign markings to Chaffers. 
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BIRD’S-EYE MAPLE 


is untrue in ignorance is mort 


ing, but not criminal. I am guil 


and my accuser is a reader of 
magazine. This gentleman writes n 
follows: “In an article in the Au 
House Beavutirut on woods for f 
ture, you say, ‘Bird’s-eye maple is alv 
a veneer.’ As this was at variance: 


my impression, I turned in my library 
Massachusett 
Emerson, Vol. II., page 561, where I r 


‘Trees and Shrubs: of 
under heading of rock-maple as foll 
‘The most remarkable variety is 
bird’s-eye maple. This is so called f 
a@ contortion in the fibers at irregula 
tervals, throwing out a variable poi 


light, and giving an appearance of 
? z z 

roundish projection, having a distant r 

semblance to the eye of a bird.’” Bei 


quite sure that Mr. Emerson wa 
higher authority than the person 


was my informant in the first case, I hay 


seen no way out of my difficulty ex 
the assumption that one speaks fro1 
botanical and the other from the 

mercial standpoint. 

Feeling sure: that this was the ca 
addressed a letter to Messrs. F. M: 
Co., who are very large manufacture! 
furniture in New York, telling th 


my quandary, and asking them if it wv 


not possible that although such tr 
appear in nature, they are rare and 
costly. To this I received the foll 
reply: “We would like to advis 
that bird’s-eye maple is simply a pect 
growth of the wood of the mapl 
showing small knots and small spot 
sap, and is very rarely used in lo 


a wood of this kind, when it is pretti 
marked, is usually sawed into veneers, 1-2 


AGAIN 


O err is human; to say a thing tl 


S eat 


=) 


or 1-24 of an inch thick. All furniture 
made in bird’s-eye maple has to have the 
surface veneered, while the solid pieces 
made of 2 or 3 inch stock are usually 
made of plain white maple. We would 
say further, that bird’s-eye maple itself is 
a very faulty white maple, and is very 
rarely used except as we stated, in ve- 
neers. Another reason for this is, that an 
inch plank of maple with a slight figure in 
it would bring about five and one-half 
cents for each square foot, whilst a ve- 
neer 1-24 inch in thickness would bring 
the same price. So you can see that a 
square foot cut into veneers would bring 
about twenty-four times as much as a 
solid piece. 

“Tt is very rarely that figured woods are 
used in the solid, as, firstly, they are not 
too common, and the lumbermen, when 
they have a prettily figured log in any kind 
of wood, usually cut them into veneers. 
You are perfectly right in your argument, 
and you need not fear that you have 
made any bad break.” 

Nevertheless, I think I owe some apol- 
ogy to the old lady for jeering at her be- 
cause she insisted upon seeing the bird’s- 
eye maple-tree in Central Park. 


THE DECORATIVE VALUE 
OF PLASTER 


HE decorative value of plaster is not 
appreciated by all the world. Good 
plaster casts on the walls or on the 
tops of bookeases or desks go far to 

furnish a room and give it an air of dis- 
tinction. Small inferior plaster casts are 
foolish and worthless, like all trifling orna- 
ments, and fill a room, taking away from 
its dignity and space. A man I know 
hung a richly beflowered wall-paper 
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in his living-room because he had no 
worthy pictures, and then to break the 
monotony, and in a way to focus attention 
to the fireplace as the main feature of the 
room, he bought a large cast of the Della 
Robbia Madonna, which was hung over 
the white mantelpiece. Then on the book- 
shelves he placed a good-sized head of 
Dante resting on a flattened oval base. 
There were, of course, some handsome 
pieces of furniture, a high clock and a 
desk among others, which helped to break 
the wall surfaces, so that with these two 
fine, strong casts and the plain silk hang- 
ings no feeling of bare walls was noticeable 
and the lack of pictures was a keen relief. 

For big rooms and halls the “ Victory,” 
in a large size, or the “ Venus de Milo” 
is always good. “Perseus,” which is 
made in about the same size as the “ Mer- 
cury,” but is more unusual, is an excellent 
and decorative piece of plaster. The 
“Singing Boys” are perhaps a shade too 
popular, but speaking broadly, anything 
and everything is good in its right place. 
I saw the other day the “Singing Boys” 
used most effectively in a music-room. 
The walls were hung with a yellow silk bro- 
cade, the woodwork was painted white, 
and instead of pictures the complete set of 
the “Singing Boys,” four in all, was hung 
upon the walls. This was good, and could 
be done very much cheaper with a wall- 
paper or silk and linen brocade, which 
among its many good designs has one, 
perhaps the best of all for this purpose, 
of a large basket of flowers woven in silk 
on the linen body. Another plaster panel, 
perhaps twenty-two by twenty inches, is 
a replica of an old frieze, heroic men and 
women bearing on their shoulders slain 
animals and great bunches of heavy fruits. 

Occasionally, and very occasionally in 
this country, a good piece of marble may 
be picked up at a reasonable price. Only 
the other day, in a shop where one does 
not expect to find cheap treasures, was a 
creamy white marble urn on a graceful 
pedestal, not too large, in all eighteen 
or nineteen inches high; the urn was 
carved witb leaves and fruit, the pedestal 
quite plain. Here, thought I, is a good 
and worthy ornament. Sweep away the 
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bonbon boxes, the little gift-books, and 
the small thousand and one trifles, 
stand this vase on the end of the table 
near the window where the light falls, 
fill it with drooping ivy, set out a few 
good books, and if the table be large 
enough an attractive lamp, and there 
will be no need of petty frumpery to give 
a finished look to that corner at least. 


MARQUETRY FURNITURE 


ARQUETRY _ furniture needs 

M careful treatment, and is not ef- 
fective mixed in with other fur- 

niture or used with figured cur- 

tains and cushions. Once upon a time a 
woman inherited some marquetry furni- 
ture. Her tastes were simple, she leaned 
to plain mahogany and painted woods, 
and the marquetry furniture seemed like a 
gift of a rare diamond, valuable but not 
lovable. It was decided to use it in a 
formal reception-room, the walls of which 
were hung with a plain green grass-cloth. 
The straight hanging curtains were made 
of a deep crimson—magenta silk brocade. 
On the table was a strip of Empire green 
with a band of gold galloon as a trimming 
edge, and the cushions were made of the 
magenta and green brocades—altogether a 
room of grave and sumptuous coloring. 


THREE CENTURIES OF 
TAPESTRY 


T the Grand Palais of the Champs 

/ \ Elysées in Paris they have just 

been having an exhibition of 

Gobelin tapestries in commemora- 
tion of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Gobelin industry. 

In 1601 the king of France permitted 
Mare de Comans and Frang¢ois de la 
Planche to establish their workshop near 
the Gobelin tannery, on the banks of the 
river Biédre, and the year following they 
commenced to produce work which has 
ever since compelled the admiration of 
succeeding generations. 

It is all an old story, how in 1667 Cobert 
took the factories over as a state institution 
and placed the artist Le Brun in charge. 
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Since then all the great names of Fran 
are more or less associated with the p1 
duct of the Gobelin looms—Louis XI\ 
and his grandson Louis XV., Catheri 
de Medici, and Anne of 
technically the pieces stand for all 
as models of textile art. 

The present exhibit consists of 
one hundred and fifty pieces, only o1 


the visitors to the exhibition 
“Three centuries of tapestries here sh 
seem to belong to an epoch when the w 
had time to be ceremonious and stat 
and when men wrought for eternity.” 
The tapestries also have a very gi 
historic value, as they contain authe1 
contemporaneous portraits of thi 
actors on the world’s stage at 
One exhibit is a tapestry twenty 
by eighteen feet, showing the entran: 
the special ambassador from 
unspeakable Tur 
XV. upon his accessi 
It represents the ambassador and 
suite just entering the Tuileries. 
presented this tapestry to the sultan 
for two hundred and fifty years 
mained in Constantinople. 
the present French ambassador to Tur! 
learning that this fine example of 
Gobelin work was stored in a garret of 
of the sultan’s palaces, succeeded last 
mer in buying it for the French go 


There are numerous subjects fro1 
life of Louis XIV.; a series of whicl 
motif, and others based on classical 
biblical stories. 


work of the Gobelin factory, like 
other artistic effort, suffered a 


aided the degeneration by inventing 
dreds of shades of color, few of whicl 
any lasting qualities; in tl 
days, though the 
more than thirty or forty, they wer 

In the days of Le 
the designing of a cartoon for a pi 
tapestry was made with a full knov 


tically unfading. 
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of the limitations and scope of that form 
of expression; the artist was connected 
with the factory and knew his trade. 
During the nineteenth century it became 
the habit to copy Salon pictures, with re- 
gard only to the popularity of the picture, 
and with no attention to the suitability 
of the design and color for textile repro- 
duction. 

3ut better days are dawning again, it 
may be hoped. The present director of 
the Gobelins, M. Guiffrey, has revived 
the methods and fast dyes of the seven- 
teenth-century work, and has already exe- 
cuted some pieces that compare favorably 
with the best of the old examples. 

In view of the present campaign against 
trusts, I am interested to note that before 
1667 there were several rival factories in 
France, one at the Louvre, at the Trinité, 
and in the Faubourg St. Antoine; but 
they were all “taken in,” “bought up” 
or “swallowed” by the Gobelins, upon 
whose name, in consequence, I would at- 
tempt a pun, dared I do so undignified a 
thing—in any case it was an early ex- 
ample of a “merger.” 


THE RESTORATIONS OF 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


ROM the standpoint of an art-lover, 
not the least worthy monument 
of the Roosevelt administration 
seems likely to be the influence 
the President and his wife are to have 
upon the architecture and furniture of the 
White House. It may be said without 
calling up invidious comparison, that it 
is a great many years since the occupants 
of this fine old place have been so well 
qualified for the task they have under- 
taken. Both the President and his wife 
having been born with the proverbial 
golden spoon in their mouths, and having 
from their metropolitan life and associa- 
tions had every opportunity to cultivate 
their taste, one may be very sure that the 
renovation and restoration of the “first 
residence of the land” is in no danger of 
the “improvements” of the vandal. 
If this assurance were not sufficient, the 
fact that Mr. McKim, of the famous firm of 
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architects, Messrs. McKim, Mead and 
White, has been consulted in the matter 
would certainly give complete confidence. 

For generations the main entrance has 
been on the north side of the house; this 
now will be closed to the public and be- 
come the private entrance for the family 
and personal friends. As the business of 
the executive has increased from the man- 
agement of a country of three million 
population to that of one of seventy-five 
million people, the families of the presi- 
dents have been more and more con- 
tracted in their quarters to provide room 
for the increased office force of the execu- 
tive department. Mr. Roosevelt has 
probably the largest family ever domiciled 
in the building—certainly the largest 
number of young and “strenuous” boys— 
and it easily can be conceived that the 
personal quarters of the Roosevelts have 
been rather cramped. Visitors will be 
admitted in future on the east side to 
the basement, from which a wide stair- 
case will lead to the President’s offices. 
For smaller affairs, diplomatic dinners, 
and the reception of ambassadors and 
prominent guests, the new entrance on 
the south front will be used. 

This was originally intended to be the 
main entrance, and standing here one may 
look across the beautiful gardens to the 
great shaft in memory of Washington, 
and to the Potomac beyond. A very im- 
pressive outlook I can assure any one who 
has not seen it. 

The famous Red, Blue, and Green 
Rooms will remain intact; the only es- 
sential change on the first floor will be the 
addition to the state dining-room of the 
west end of the main corridor, where the 
stairs formerly ascended. It is the 
changes in decorations and furnishings 
which will do most to impress the Roose- 
velt standards upon the place; and these 
will be all in the line of restorations, of 
harking back to the splendid period of 
which the house architecturally is one 
of our most conspicuous exponents. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has also devoted con- 
siderable time and labor to the selection 
of designs for the new set of official china 
that is to be provided. 


The china at present in use was se- 
lected by Mrs. Hayes in 1880. The world 
has moved greatly in artistic matters since 
then. Twenty-two years of use and the 
unkindness of servants have not failed to 
leave their marks. The old set was made 
by Haviland & Co., and was decorated by 
T. R. Davis with designs of American 
fauna and flora. In its day it was con- 
sidered very beautiful. 

It is now almost a year since Mr. Charles 
M. Van Heusen of Albany was intrusted 
by Mrs. Roosevelt with the task of visiting 
famous factories and of submitting sam- 
ples for her inspection and selection. Af- 
ter a very thorough investigation of 
shapes, sizes, and colors, Mrs. Roosevelt 
has decided upon a service of a simple colo- 
nial pattern in white and gold, with the 
obverse of the great seal of the United 
States enameled in color as the sole dec- 
orative feature. The set will be made by 
the Wedgwood factories. 

I remember very well the impression 
made upon me by the English china ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
While the French and German sections 
showed a decided deterioration from the 
high standards of their old work, and 
the decorations were fussy and ornate, the 
English china was so perfect in wark- 
manship, the decorations so restrained, 
and the paste so rich and creamy, as to be 
very fascinating. One of the features of 
this exhibition were sets of beautiful 
shapes in white and gold, and decorated 
only by small coats of arms in various 
colors and designs. This is precisely the 
idea of the new White House china. 

Nothing can wear so well as such simple 
and conventional decoration, and though 
twenty-five years from now the serving 
people will have again demonstrated their 
superiority to all china or glass, it is safe 
to predict that the few pieces of the new 
set that may have escaped destruction 
will become cabinet pieces for collectors. 

Not to bore by making an inventory of 
the entire set, one may grasp an idea 
of the number of pieces by realizing 
that there will be fifteen dozen dinner- 
plates and eight dozen after-dinner coffee- 
cups. 

















DESIGN FOR A THREE-THOUSAND-DOLLAI 
LYNN, MASS. AWARDED THIRD PR 
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OTTAGE, BY ARTHUR L. LEACH, 40 GROVE ST:, 
¥ THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPETITION. 








The design awarded third prize in 


three-thousand-dollar cottage competit 


begins with a good general scheme 
the first-floor plan 

The large living-room makes the 1 
of a small house, and the foot of the 
case is well placed in relation to the 
trance, forming a direct thoroughfa1 
the second floor. The fireplace is 
located. The dining-room is of pl 


proportion, and the general scheme of 


working department is fairly good. 
second-floor arrangement is passable, 
presents no feature of special interé 
merit. With the first-floor plan 
scheme of roofing adopted, it is a ver} 
solution of the problem remaining t 
designer. Now for the faults: 

This type of plan lacks privacy 
cozy home comfort in the living-roo! 
a degree, because it is used also as the 
trance stair hall. 


The seriousness of this fault, howe 
depends upon the character and hal 


of the occupants. 


The back staircase, although it w 


be demanded by many housewives, 
piece of extravagance for so 


a house, particularly as the cellar st 
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might run below the main stairs, with ac- 
cess from the kitchen and living-room. 
The pantry space is cramped and the 
kitchen arrangements are generally un- 
satisfactory. Although the kitchen is 
but nine feet six inches wide, this width 
is lessened by the range and internally 
projecting chimney. 

The sink, with its little sixteen-inch 
drain board at one end only, would prove 
to be a grim joke when it came to wash- 
ing dishes. 

The general scheme of roof is not bad, 
and has the merit of making the porch an 
integral part of the house. 

In the arrangement of windows, han- 
dling staircase, bay, etc., there is a lack of 
composition, and a feeling of weakness 
and timidity. The front dormer is rather 
bald and crude for what is really the cen- 
tral feature of the street front. The chim- 
neys, too, are not well designed. In short, 
the exterior is commonplace, although 
decidedly better than the average house 
of this class in American suburbs. 

With a carefully studied and intelligent 
treatment, however, a very livable and 
artistic little home might be designed on 
these general lines. 
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A THREE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR COTTAGE 
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GOSSIP ABOUT ART AND ARTISTS 








HE little town of Deerfield, Mas 


chusetts, is well to the front in tl 
arts and crafts movement. It 


annual exhibitions, held in what 


9 


is called ‘‘The Village Room, 


horses; it has in the Misses Allen suce 
ful devotees of the new photography; 
has a society of Blue-and-White Need 
work, which has revived an art dear 
our great-grandmothers; it has two bask 
societies, that of Pocumtuck, which u 
raffia and the local sweet-grass, and th 


of Deerfield proper, which experiment 


as well with palm, reeds, hemp, sea-gra 
corn-husks, the long-leaved Southern pit 


and anything else that appears a likely 


material for this charming industry. M 


Helen Gould, by the way, is a large pu 
chaser of these artistic baskets. Mrs. M. ° 
Wynne’s highly original metalwork, jewelry, 
and enamels are known from Deerfield 


where she spends her summers, to Chica 
where she*makes her winter home, and { 
beyond. Other residents make rugs, cary 
chests, tea-tables, leatherwork, etc., a1 
non-residents also occasionally contribut 


This summer, for instance, Miss Elle 


Starr, of Hull House, Chicago, sent a ca 


of fine bindings. Miss Starr is a pupil of 


the only Cobden-Sanderson, and has 


her turn for pupil a promising young 


Hollander, Peter Verberg, who is now 


Europe perfecting his technique. This 
year the Blue-and-White Needlework Soci 
ety, having an unusually large exhibit, 


engaged a special room, which it fitted 
after the likeness of the best chamber 
early days. A four-post bedstead vy 


set up in it, furnished forth with canopy 


coverlet, and valances wrought in blue a1 


green (a commission from a New Yor! 


woman of notable taste). The walls w 
hung with the society’s choicest e1 
broideries, and the chairs had old-fashion 


tidies, netted from thread or candle-wicking, 


are note 

throughout the country. It has in Cor 
nelius Kelly, the village blacksmith, a1 
artistic craftsman who is kept too bus) 
filling commissions to waste time shoeing 


it 


while the chimneypiece was adorned with 
an ancient mirror and silhouette portraits; 
and there were such other accessories, as a 
wall-table, a low-boy, and a candle-stand 
placed at the head of the bed. Deerfield 
should be an artistic center, for it was the 
home of the late George Fuller, him of the 
bewitching “Romany Girl,” the mys- 
teriously attractive “ Winifred Dysart,” the 
weird haunting queens of “ And She Was a 
Witch.” Two of the sons of this most 
imaginative of American artists paint also, 
though without their father’s power, and 
his daughter is married to Augustus Vincent 
Tack, the portrait-painter, who makes his 
home at Deerfield. 
* * x 

APROPOS of Whistler’s recent illness, 
“™ innumerable anecdotes are going the 
rounds concerning the irresponsible, iras- 
cible, and ever-youthful genius. A London 
friend who was a member of the same club 
as Mr. Whistler writes me this, which I 
have not seen before in print. It seems 
that the gentle artist in making enemies 
had not paid his dues and was dunned for 
them in vain. He either took no notice of 
requests for a settlement, or replied to 
them with his usual airy mockery. Finally 
the secretary wrote to him: 

“Dear Mr. WuistLer:—It is not a 
Nocturne in Purple, or a Symphony in 
Blue and Gray, that we are after, but An 
Arrangement in Gold and Silver.” 

This drew forth the required pounds and 
shillings. 

2.2 

N the international arts and crafts ex- 

position at Turin, the American depart- 
ment is said to do us much credit, while in 
the curious Vienna exhibition relating to 
art and the child, the pupils of the Minne- 
apolis public schools have covered them- 
selves with glory. Modern nursery deco- 
rations, picture-books, and the like are 
shown, as well as ancient carved toys, 
caudle-cups, and the silver playthings of 
fifteenth-century royalty or nobility. One 
section is devoted to works produced by 











GOSSIP ABOUT ART AND ARTISTS 


the little ones, and here it is that the Minne- 
apolis youngsters have beaten all their 
small contemporaries. 
» se 

GKY-SCRAPERS have more reason for 

being in Paris than in American cities, 
which with one-fourth of the population 
cover from four to twenty times as much 
ground, yet so far la Ville Lumiére has 
escaped the curse. Now, however, it ap- 
pears that the fifteen-story building is to 
invade the capital of esthetics. Yet, with 
characteristic French taste and prudence, 
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the city authorities propose to guide and 
control the transformation. It is not to 
be sporadic, but to cover certain districts 
according to a plan thought out before- 
hand for harmony and proportion. Still, 
with ‘Venice crumbling away, Japan be- 
coming occidentalized in leaps and bounds, 
London removing its ancient prison and its 
venerable city churches, and Paris remade 
according to American notions, those of 
us who have already done our foreign 
traveling may stay at home and be sorry 
for the others. 








OLD DOORS AND FAN-LIGHTS 


By HARVEY PEAKE 


OW old doors cry out to us with 
H the voices of the past! They are 

the mouthpieces of the decayed 

mansions to which they belong, 
whose every bit of brick and wood and 
stone could tales unnumbered tell. 

And the fan-lights! Dimmed blinking 
eyes of a past architect, that have looked 
mutely down upon the entrances and exits 
of merry comedians, whose advent has 
meant much in the way of happiness, and 
of tragedians so gruesome and ghastly 
that they even counted Death among 
their number! And what a quaintly 
pathetic combination they make amid 
the glare and blare and flare of modern 
architecture! How sensitive and refined 
théy look amid the smartly new glittering 
plate and stained glass prevailing to-day! 

When one of 
these doors is 
opened to admit a 
shabby lodger (for 
most of these man- 
sions have degen- 
erated into cheap 
lodging-houses), it 
takes but a slight 
stretch of the im- 
agination to look 


ke 
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decay of the present and to summon up 
a brilliant past; to people the grand 
stairway with a merry company of belles 
and beaux arrayed in all the splendor of 
a well-nigh forgotten century. 

As we look we see in our mind’s eye a 
shadowy procession descending. Near the 
bottom is an exquisite clad in satin 
knickerbockers and a powdered wig. With 
hand held high he escorts a maiden in 
blue brocade, whose dancing eyes and 
happy smile betoken the love she does not 
speak. Behind them, clothed in velvet 
and lace, is a woman whose matronly 
dignity suggests the chaperon. Other 
figures in gay gowns fade into the half- 
tones of the perspective. Leaning over 
the rail at the head of the stairs, and but 
dimly seen from the doorway, is a woman’s 
figure. Stealthily 
she watches the 
couple at the bot- 
tom of the steps, 
and her eyes glit- 
ter and flash like 
points of steel in 
the gray light as 
she utters an im- 
precation that tells 
of her thwarted 











past the yellow 


PEACOCK TAIL FAN-LIGHT 


hope. 
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FAN-LIGHT WITH DOUBLE CURVES 


And this melodramatic comedy-tragedy 
is only one of a hundred that the old di 
is telling to those who possess the power 
of hearing with their eyes. 

Many of the most dignified doors have 
wooden or stone columns upon either side. 
These are plain or 
fluted, and are 
crowned with Cor- 
inthian or [Ionic 
capitals, from 
which spring the 
arch of the fan- 
light. The doors & 
themselves are 
usually paneled 
horizontally, and if properly respectful of 
the eternal fitness of things, proudly bear, 
upon an upper panel, a cast-iron knocker. 

Occasionally the entrance is broad, and 
double doors fold back and bid an urgent 
welcome, for double doors are much more 
insistent in their hospitality than single, 
narrow. ones. Broad, iron-railed steps 
lead up to these doors, which are built, 
like the windows, on the extreme out- 
side of the house, and are not approached 
through vestibules. 
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FAN-LIGHT OVER AN OLD CHURCH DOOR 
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MOST COMMON TYPE OF FAN-LIGHT 





BEAUTIFUL 


Many doors are flanked by side-lights in 
clear, diamond-shaped lozenges of white 
or plain colored glass, or small squares the 
width of the panel, in solid, clear colors 
of blue, red, green, or yellow, held to- 
gether by narrow moldings of painted 
wood. These side-lights agree in style 
and color with the fan-lights or square 
transoms above. 

Most of these old doors, like their houses, 
were painted white, and their good con- 
dition to-day testifies, in most telling 
manner, to the honest work of their 
builders and to the sterling worth of his 
materials. 

A beautiful Greek door in an old stucco 
mansion is modeled after one in the 
ruins of Mycenze. The frame is very 
massive, and is spread apart at the base 
so that the door 
is considerably 
wider there than 
at the top. Rows 
of straight mold- 
ing form the edges 
of the door-frame, 
leaving a central 
panel, down which 
small, carved ro- 
settes are sparsely placed. The double 
doors contain unbroken, perpendicular 
panels, terminating at top and bottom in 
curved arrangements of leaves. The 
whole is painted, or rather enameled, 
white. Small windows of similar shape, 
really a part of the door, flank it upon 
either side, and complete a classically 
beautiful and very old entrance. 

Another door of singular beauty is set 
in a wide, arched frame that is paneled. in 
squares. This paneling is at right angles 
with the door, and there is not an angle 
in the frame from its start on the ground 
at one side to its termination at the same 
place on the other. A fan-light is set in 
the arch, and a cross-paneled door com- 
pletes the harmony. 

Still another beautiful door is made of 
a single panel of oak, whose only orna- 
mentation is a carved oval. This door 
is unpainted, and the beautiful grain of 
its wood is still discernible beneath its 
blistered and time-worn polish. 
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Fan-lights, so called because of their 
fan form, were constructed of glass, put 
together like window-panes in wooden 
sash, the whole retaining, at all times, its 
semicircular shape. 

The stained glass of to-day was unknown 
during the fan-light period, and all colored 








A SIMPLE DOORWAY 


glass was used in plain, flat colors or in 
scroll designs painted or frosted on solid 
colors. 

The most common form of fan-lights 
was made of six pieces of glass, a semi- 
circle at the base and five irregular, fan- 
shaped pieces radiating above. In many 
of these lights the fan is divided by a line 
of sash running across in a curve like that 
at the top. Others are subdivided, there- 
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by making more intricate and beautif 
effects. In others, each panel has 
curved top, and one very handsome o1 
has several rows of curved sash, matchin 
the top, marking the divisions. St 
another has curved sash running fri 
the center of the base up to the out 
edges, thus producing a wave effect tl 
is odd and attractive 

A very large fan-light over a chur 
door is made up of eight pieces of gla 
so stained in flat color that when light 
from the interior it resembles, to a 
markable extent, a peacock’s tail—thous 
nothing more sarcastically incongruc 


A HUNT F 


By LETITI 


XPENSIVE and artistic mod 
crockery of every degree has | 
exploited by writers, but it is 


dom that House BreavutiFvt | 
ature says much concerning the cheap a 
humble and sometimes very interes 
and artistic pieces. The interesting 
artistic do exist, though, and may be fot 
for even the contemptible sums of 
and ten cents. To find them one 1 
have a keen eye for merit in color 
form, and the persistence of a tru 
hunting pig for rooting out the desir 
from dark and dusty corners. 

One member of our family drinks cr 
which is put on the table in a little § 
fordshire pitcher gay with blue and w! 
stripes. Of course it had its lip bro 
and another half-pint pitcher was ne¢ 
Two members of the family voluntee1 
to replace it with something cheap 


satisfying, but equally quaint and 
usual. This was to be done on the 


errand “down town.” Said town is 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
boasts two hundred and fifty thoi 
asa population. There are three “« 
stores,” and “china departments” 

the retail dry-goods shops on th« in 
retail thoroughfare. We “did” this x4 
faithfully. finding much that was p1 


H. 





BEAUTIFUL 


could be imagined than this mark of 
pride over the portals of such a sacred 
edifice. 


And so, like old gentlefolks, do old 
doors and fan-lights linger among us, 
growing more fragile, more pathetic, and 
more to be admired as they become more 
rare. We who appreciate the delicate 
refinement and leisurely elegance of a 
past generation of men and architecture 
would have them stay, but in the strenu- 
ously charged atmosphere of to-day they 
cannot thrive, and the time of their 
demolition is not far off. 


ALEXANDER 


and generally conventional, but nothing 
cheap in half-pint pitchers. When they 
were cheap they were both commonplace 
and ugly. Disappointment bred obstinacy 
and a determination to have that cream 
poured from something as quaint as the 
late Staffordshire blue and white. An 
inspiration seized us, and we turned and 
walked up one of the old streets teeming 
with a mixed foreign population. We 
walked several squares before coming to a 
clean and promising-looking china-shop 
with a foreign sign over the entrance. 
We asked for little pitchers, and after 
poking through a mass of the very cheap— 
and equally ugly—our patience was re- 
warded by seeing on an upper shelf the 
long desired. It had a pleasant grand- 
mother’s-attic flavor in the design and 
coloring, and when handed down proved 
graceful in shape, with a comfortable lip 
that would not spill when poured. Ona 
white ground were narrow blue and red 
stripes running around the top and a 
cheerful wreath of flowers decorating the 
middle. Price ten cents. 

So promising was the find that we asked 
for other articles in the same ware. They 
had bowls, and mayonnaise immediately 
suggested a use for them. Two bowls 
were produced from nests of them under a 
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PITCHERS 














FROM DUSTY CORNERS 


dark shelf. One was about four inches in 
diameter, the other six. They showed a 
bold design of cherries and leaves mixed 
with small blue flowers on the outside and 
a tiny bunch of the same inside. Five 
cents for the little one and ten for the 
large. We looked for the marks, and 
found “Société Ceramique” above a 
pawing lion and “ Maestericht’’ below the 
beast,.and further the legend, “Made in 
Holland.” Interest now was thoroughly 
aroused, and like Oliver, we “asked for 
more.” There was only one other piece 
bearing the Holland mark, but it was as 
good in its way as the flowered china. It 
was a large and very shallow bowl that 
would come in nicely for oatmeal, peaches 
and cream, etc. On a white ground there 
was a pattern of conventionalized leaf and 
flower in deep, clear old blue. The mark 
on this was different from the pieces first 
found. Over a small square there was 
the figure of the sphinx, and in the square 
was written “Petrus Regout & Co.,” and 
then, “Made in Holland.” This last 
exhausted the shop as far as our desires 
were concerned, and we moved on to find 
another place, which advertised itself to 
the passer-by by having bushel baskets 
of small crockery articles out on the side- 
walk. By this time our desires had 
soared to finding vases of good shape and 
coloring for those back-yard flowers that 


all flower-lovers will have even in the 
limited spaces of town yards. We also 
wanted a comfortable jug whose colors 
were not obtrusive to use for coarse field- 
daisies and “black-eyed Susans.” We 
asked here for both pitchers and vases. 
Of these last they had only the cheap 
and ugly—flowered glass with much cheap 
gilt. They had pitchers many and com- 
mon. The pitcher hunt seemed hopeless, 
when we saw among the common herd a 
small bronze luster pitcher, almost a 
duplicate in shape of our Dutch treasure. 
This was English, and went a little beyond 
the ten-cent limit, but was such a perfect 
reproduction of the old bronze luster ware 
that we succumbed to its attractions at 
twenty-five cents. 

Having seen flowered china in shop No. 
1, we wished to see what No. 2 afforded in 
that line. After much rummaging we 
fished up plates, bowls, cups, and saucers, 
gay with a design of crimson cosmos, 
having large green leaves. The bowls, 
which were large enough for a head of 
lettuce, went over the limit, but as they 
had plates to match at ten cents each 
we could not resist buying so gay and 
cottage-like a salad-set. The mark on 
this consisted of the arms of Great Britain 
and the word “ England” underneath. 

Our newspaper-wrapped bundles had 
increased until we were thinking of the 
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CHEAP DECORATED WARE 


shortest way to the nearest car line, for 
they do not send things home in this poly 
glot {quarter. The shopping housewife 
carries a large, brown covered basket, and 
in its capacious depths she bestows all pur- 
chases, from a dressed chicken to bric-a 
brac. We might have reached the car 
and were almost beyond temptation, when 
we spied a cream-jug in the shape of a 
brown cow. She was about eight inch: 
long, having a fine brown glaze on the out 
side and a very yellow cream on the insid: 
The cream went in her back, the wide-oper 
mouth forming the spout. The spirited 
curl of her tail made the handle. It was a 
faithful copy of an antique Dutch silver 
cream-jug. We could not leave withou 
adding this fascinating beast to our load 
especially as we found out that she had 
been made as an experiment by a small 
pottery in Ohio, and now had the valu: 
of a limited edition that was out of 
print. We had as much as we could carry, 
and caught the car, registering a vow 
get the vases the next day. 

We went in quest of vases the next day, 
and in our first shop were waited on by a 
smiling and very willing young Jewish 
matron, who took great interest in showing 
all her vases that she characterized as 
“bright.” “Bright” they were, and vul- 
gar too; but she was loath to let us go, and 


as a last resort brought out some pottery 
that had as its only mark, “Made in 
Germany.” The vases{were about eight 
inches high, beautiful and simple in shape, 
and almost equal to Rookwood in color- 
ing and glaze. We bought a sample of 
each shape for ten cents apiece, and have 
blessed her smiling persistence, for all 
small flowers seem to fit those little classic 
shapes. Here, too, we found our jug for 
daisies. It was about a quart in size, with 
a rich brown glaze on the upper half, 
which melted into a leaf-green as it neared 
the bottom. Price ten cents. Made in 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

If this much that is both cheap and good 
for the summer cottage can be found in 
two afternoon strolls in an inland town, 
think what might be done in more favored 
localities, where the foreign population and 
its shops abound in greater numbers. 

One idea developed in my mind from 
this experience and that was, that almost 
without exception the cheap that was 
desirable was foreign in its manufacture. 
We have Rookwood, Grueby, etc., for 
the town house of the well-to-do, but not 
the pretty things that come from over the 
water at such modest prices for the 
summer home, and for that matter for 
the all-the-year house, of those of artistic 
desires and very small means. 























THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


Conducted by 
CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





FLOWERS ON THE DINING- 
fitting for the presence of flow- 
ers than the dining-table; for 


TABLE 

nothing is more helpful than the 
flowers in making the daily meals a means 
of eating to live, rather than of living to 
eat—of transforming a physical into a 
spiritual feast. And for this result it is 
by no means necessary that the flowers 
should be elaborate in their decorative 
effects, or that they should be rare and 
costly exotics. Here, as always in living, 
the beauty of simplicity is worth culti- 
vating. A simple pot of ferns, or even 
a few leaves and flowers from the window- 
garden, may easily have more spiritual 
value than the ornate interweavings of 
violets and 
roses and 
ribbons com- 
monly de- 
scribed in 
the fashion 
journals. In 
the same 
way the vio- 
lets or roses 
displayed 
simply are 
likely to 
have much 
more grace 
than when 
their beauty 
is marred by 
being woven 
into all sorts 
of fanciful 
arrange- 

ments. 
For the 


O place in the home seems more - 





WHITE ROSES IN A GLASS BOWL 
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home table it is generally desirable that the 
flower display shall not be so high as to 
prevent people seeing each other. For it is 
exasperating to play peek-a-boo with one 
to whom you are talking, even if the scene 
between is beautiful in itself. Conse- 
quently, flowers that may be arranged to 
advantage in rather low groups are to be 
preferred to the long-stemmed ones re- 
quiring vertical arrangements. There is 
no place in which such lovely flowers as 
pansies and English daisies may be used 
to better advantage than on the home 
table, where one may look upon them near 
at hand. Violets also may be used to 
great advantage, as may sweet peas, in 
small vases or in glass rose-bowls, and in 
fact a great variety of greenhouse and 
garden flowers. If the blossoms may be 
displayed to advantage in lowly arrange- 
ments and 
have not a 
perfume dis- 
agreeable to 
some people 
—as mari- 
golds have, 
for example 
—they are 
available for 
table adorn- 
ment. 

In the use 
of these table 
flowers it is 
especially 
desirable 
that har- 
mony and 
simplicity be 
preserved. 
For in most 
other places 
one may 
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look at the flowers or not, but at the 
dining-table we must see them “against 
or with our will.” At the summer hotels 
one is constantly required to sit at meat 
with an incongruous display of all th: 
flowers to be found in the neighborhood 
both in field and garden, and when ons 
is in a critical mood, the effect is by no 
means happy. How much more d 
lightful would be the result if mine host 
would require that only one sort of 
blossom be used at a time, and if h: 
would buy a few inexpensive plain glas 
rose-bowls instead of the unsightly imi 
tation cut-glass vases now in use. 
From spring until autumn it is esp: 

cially desirable that the flowers for the 
home table be those most suggestiv: 
of the season, so that if we are not able 
to take our meals out of doors, as I an 


POET’S NARCISSUS IN AN OLD CHINESE VASE 
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SWEET PEAS IN A BANKO VASE 


sure we should all be glad to do, we may 
at least have a suggestion of the outward 
beauty as we break our fast for the day’s 
work. As a people it seems to me we are 
more and more learning to appreciate 
what Wordsworth called “the spirit of the 
season,” and this use of the seasonal 
flowers is one of the most potent methods 
of cultivating such an appreciation. 
How fitting that in early spring the table 
should be graced by the presence of a 
simple display of the lovely poet’s nar- 
cissus, with all its promise of the days 
to come, or in early June by the presence 
of a bowl of white roses, with their rich 
suggestion of the rarest days in all the 
year. During July and August the sweet 
peas furnish a great variety of color for 
table use, for which the dainty blossoms 
seem particularly well suited. Nastur- 
tiums, also, in clear glass rose-bowls 
serve admirably, as do, in fact, a great 
many other flowers. 
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Small flowering plants in artistic jar- 
diniéres, that have no opening in the 
bottom, may often’ be used to great 
advantage upon the table. Such a dis- 
play of bloom as that afforded by a Gloire 
de Lorraine begonia, for example, will 
prove a treat to all beholders. And the 
pots of living ferns now available in many 
patterns of receptacle and varieties of 
ferns are always in order when displays 
with brighter colors are not available. 

Mr. Owen Thomas, gardener to the 
late Queen Victoria, recommends espe- 
cially for this purpose two sorts of Adian- 
tums, A. cuneatum and A. Farleyense. 
The latter he thinks the most beautiful of 
all the Adiantums, and adds: “This, when 
placed in low gold, silver, or glass bowls, 
with its charming fronds of light green 
color, is difficult to surpass in interest or 
beauty.” 


THE LADY’S-SLIPPERS 


HE strangely beautiful lady’s-slip- 
pers are among the most com- 
monly grown plants of the great 
orchid family. The forests of 

the world have been traversed for a 
century by the orchid-hunters to get 
spoil for the conservatories, and during 
this long quest many species of Cypre- 
pedium have been brought to light, being 
transported from their native habitat to 
a somewhat similar environment in the 
greenhouses of Europe and America. 
Here they have received tender care, and 
for the most part have rewarded their 
owners with the curious blossoms which 
give them their popular name. But their 
development has been carried still further 
by artificial hybridization, so that we may 
now have many hundreds of varieties 
produced by man which are nowhere to 
be found in the outer world. 

A good many of the lady’s-slippers 
grown in the greenhouses are more strange 
than beautiful. Comparatively few of the 
exotic and hybrid varieties can compare 
in simple beauty with our own native 
sorts, which are so little grown in the 
conservatories. Yet surely these native 
lady’s-slippers have a peculiar charm for 


every lover of plants. They are so 
strangely different from other flowers that 
their unique beauty can never be forgotten. 
To find even the abundant pink species is 
a genuine delight, while to see one of the 
rarer yellow sorts growing in its native 
haunt is an event whose memory is to be 
cherished. 

The pink lady’s-slipper, or moccasin- 
flower, is to be found in two very different 
sorts of situations. In rich, boggy woods 
where pitcher-plants grow you may nearly 
always find it, and also in high, dry pine 
woods. It is very strange that one of 
the orchids should be so careless in its 
choice of situation. The species is dis- 
tributed from Canada to North Carolina, 
extending west to Minnesota and Indiana. 
It generally blossoms in May; at Concord, 
Massachusetts, Thoreau used to expect it 
on the twentieth of that month. 

The curious blossom of this plant is 
wonderfully adapted to pollenation by 
small bees. The large, pouch-shaped la- 
bellum which forms the principal part of 




















SMALL YELLOW LADY’S-SLIPPER 
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SHOWY LADY’S-SLIPPER 


the flower is a sort of room into which the 
bees first enter through the opening in 
the front. They cannot get out the way 
they came in, as you will readily see if you 
examine the flower. So they wander 
around on the inside until they see one 
’ of the little openings at the top of the 
blossom. These are just large enough 
to; permit the escape of the bee, so it 
crawls out, but in so doing it rubs its back 
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IN A JAPANESE VASE 


first against the large stigma, leaving on 
the stigma any pollen that may have been 
attached to the back, and then it rubs 
against one of the anthers and has its 
back smeared with sticky pollen to 
apply to the stigma of the next flower it 
visits. 

There are two species of yellow lady’s- 
slippers, both growing in swampy regions, 
and resembling one another, except in 
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size. They are wonderfully beautiful. 
They have much the same sort of con- 
trivance for effecting cross-pollenation 
that the moccasin-flower has, and appar- 
ently are chiefly pollenized by small bees. 

The beautiful showy lady’s-slipper is 
the largest of our species. It is rarely 
found, and must be looked for in deep 
swamps, generally far from the haunts of 
men. ‘The single large white blossom is 
touched with a wine-red hue which is very 
striking. 

The ram’s-head lady’s-slipper is one 
of the most interesting as it is one of the 
rarest of the group. Its strange shape 
is suggestive of aram’s head. “Istrongly 
suspect,” writes Mr. Baldwin in his in- 
teresting “‘Orchids of New England,” “that 
some elf, having been refused a night’s 
lodging in the cradle of a pink lady’s- 
slipper and faring no better on application 
to a yellow lady’s-slipper, originated the 
pert little ram’s-head as a caricature of 
both.” 

All of these lady’s-slippers may be 
purchased at a very reasonable price of 
the dealers in hardy wild flowers. They 
are well worthy a trial in the conserva- 
tory along with the exotic and hybrid 
sorts. 


A BOOK OF ROSES 


S a fitting companion to Miss 
A Jekyll’s beautiful lily book, re- 

cently noticed in these pages, 

the latest issue of The Country 
Life Library is an even more elaborate 
volume, entitled “Roses for English 
Gardens,” by Gertrude Jekyll and Edward 
Mawley. 

The contents of the volume are in two 
divisions, Miss Jekyll contributing the 
first part, dealing with “Old and New 
Garden Roses and Their Beautiful Use in 
Gardens,” while Mr. Mawley’s contri- 
bution deals with “ Planting, Pruning, and 
Propagating Roses; Exhibiting, Growing 
under Glass,” ete. These headings will 
help to give an idea of the scope of the 
book, which will be made still plainer by 
the following chapter titles, taken from 
both parts: New Garden Roses, Old 
Garden Roses, The Brier Roses, Pompon 


Roses, Roses on Their Own Roots, Rose 
Pillars and Pergolas, Rose Arches and 
Arbors, Roses for Converting Ugliness 
into Beauty, Rose Gardens, Roses as 
Cut Flowers, Planting Roses, Pruning 
Roses, Propagating Roses, The Enemies 
of the Rose, Exhibiting Roses, Roses 
under Glass. But no such list can give 
an adequate idea of the beauty of the 
full-page plates that illustrate the book, 
of which there are almost two hundred. 
These remarkable pictures include not 
only illustrations of individual blossoms 
and branches of a great many varieties, 
but also illustrations of bushes and groups 
of bushes growing out of doors in number- 
less situations, so that any garden-lover 
can scarcely look them over without 
getting seme new suggestion for his own 
use of these lovely plants. 

Of roses as cut flowers, Miss Jekyll 
writes: “There is scarcely any rose that 
we can wish to have in our gardens that 
is not also delightful in the cut state. A 
china bowl filled with well-grown hybrid 
perpetuals, grand of color and sweetly 
scented, is a room decoration that can 
hardly be beaten both for beauty and 
for the pleasure it gives, whether in a 
sitting-room or on the breakfast-table. 
The only weak point about cut roses is 
that their life is short. The day they are 
cut they are at their best, the next day 
they will do, but the third day they lose 
color, scent, and texture. Still it is so 
delightful to any one who lives a fairly 
simple life in the country to go out and 
cut a bunch of roses, that the need for 
their frequent renewal is only an impulse 
towards the fulfilment of a household 
duty of that pleasant class that is all 
delight and no drudgery. 

“Tea-roses last quite a day longer than 
hybrid perpetuals, but they need more 
careful arrangement, for many of them 
have rather weak stalks and hang their 
heads. Still these may be avoided and 
only strong-stalked ones used. In most 
cases they are best by themselves, with- 
out the addition of any other flowers. 
In my own practice the only notable ex- 
ception I make to this general rule is with 
the cabbage and moss roses, the damasks, 
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and other old garden kinds. Whetl 

is that they are so closely associated 1 
what one considers the true old ga 
flowers, or for some reason of their 
ordaining, I could not say, but about 
summer I have great pleasure in pi 
together cabbage and dai 
roses with honeysuckle and white 

and china 


moss, 


roses also with white 
The combination of these few flowe1 
of sweetest scent, seems to conve Vy; 
by sight and smell, the true senti1 


the old English garden of the be 
simplest kind. 

” Large roses are top he avy, and 
one who is used to arranging flowe1 
at some time or other have been vex 
a bunch of carefully plac 
bowl conspiring together to fling 
selves out of it all round at the 
moment. It is well worth while t 
wire frames made for the bowls tha 
generally in use. Two discs of wire 
with a top rim and three legs of st 
wire can be made by any whites! 
ironmonger or by the ingenious 
at home. The lower tier of netting 
be an inch from the bottom of th. : 
to catch the lower end of the stal I 
have often used three garden pot e 
inside another, in ] 


roses 


a china bowl 
making three concentric rings an 
center for stalk space. Stiff greenery, lik 
box or holly, kept low in the bowl 
sight, also makes a good foundatio1 


[Roses for English Gardens, by Gertrude J ll 
and Edward Mawley. Imported by ( 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $3.7 J 


‘BANKO JAPANESE WARE 


Among the sorts of pottery on: 
sure to find in a well-stocked Jay 
shop is the banko ware. While 
one of the most inexpensive of al f 
kinds of pottery in my collection of f 
jars it has some of the best pier 
regards form and color A ood 
is illustrated in the accompanying 1 re 
of sweet-pea~blossoms, the vase bei! 
graceful in outline and of a neutral 
gray color that permits its use wit] 
sorts of flowers. 





BEAUTIFUL 
ROYAL ORCHIDS 


At the time 
Edward VII. 


of the coronation of King 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle 
presented its readers with pictures of 
two beautiful new orchids of the genus 
Odontoglossum, named respectively Queen 
Alexandra and King Edward VII. In 
commenting on these flowers the editor 
writes: “Her majesty, the queen, has 
been a special favorite with horticulturists 
by reason of her love of flowers and gar- 
dening, and the choicest and most beauti- 
ful flowers of all kinds have borne one or 
another of her titles. Scarcely had she 
settled among us when the charming 
Odontoglossum Alexandre, still the most 
popular and favorite orchid, received her 
name; and it is a significant proof of our 
enduring loyalty, that at the last Temple 
Show her majesty could see an exceed- 
ingly beautiful form of the same species 
named Odontoglossum Crispum, “ British 
” Thus the same floral emblem 
extended to her as Princess of Wales 
greeted her as queen. Such simple trib- 
utes to royalty are evidence of widespread 
popularity. 

“His majesty, the king, ever since the 
new reign began, has had a great many 
new orchids named in his honor, and as 
in the case of the queen the delicately 
tinted and beautiful bear her name, so 
the noble and stately are dedicated to his 
majesty, for the horticulturist does not do 
these things by haphazard.” 


NOTES 


The first of December is not too late 
to pot bulbs for spring flowering, if they 
are kept in the cellar long enough to get 
a good root development. The Japanese 
shops are showing narcissus started in 
jars filled with crushed granite and water. 
The pieces of granite are about a quarter 
of an inch across, and make a clean and 
beautiful bed for the bulbs. 

Pee 

A well-known English horticulturist 
insists, in a recent journal, that as good 
bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, and related 
plants can be grown in Ireland as in 
Holland. 


(Jueen. 
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IDEAL CONDITIONS FOR 
CELLAR AND KITCHEN 


By MRS. GRACE VAN EVEREN STOUGHTON 


household than the cellar and 


kitchen. Their importance as factors in 
securing for the individual those first requi- 
sites for health, pure air, and pure food 


O portions of the house contribute 
more effectually to the health and 
comfort of each member of the 


will be more fully realized when it is, 


called to mind that certain experiments 
have shown that the cellar acts as a reser- 
voir of air for the whole house, and that, 
therefore, any contamination of cellar 
atmosphere is a menace to the well-being 
of every member of the household. It 
will be even more readily seen, that in 
order to supply pure food it will be 
necessary to guard against the contam- 
ination not only of the food, but of the 
utensils with which it is prepared, and 
the dishes on which it is served. The work- 
room, or kitchen, should be kept scru- 
pulously clean. 

It has been found in human experience 
that adequate street and alley lighting 
has been a more powerful agent in the pre- 
vention of crime than any amount of 
direct legislation toward that end, and 
it is well to bear this fact in mind’ when 
attempting to establish ideal conditions 
in cellar and kitchen. No other arrange- 
ment or precaution, however wise and 
desirable from a sanitary point of view, 
will be as potent a factor in bringing about 
right conditions as an abundance of light, 
since darkness and dirt flourish hand in 
hand and establish conditions distinctly 
favorable to bacterial life. 

In constructing a cellar and attempting 
to fulfill ideal conditions for it, it is neces- 
sary to consider first of all the character 
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of the soil in which it is to be placed. If 
this is of sand or a sandy loam, or of 
gravel, the cellar may be built of good 
strong building stone, with cellar walls 
extending at least three feet above ground. 
The cellar floor may be of well-rammed 
clay, with a covering of Portland cement. 
Absolutely water-tight walls are not 
essential where the soil is porous and the 
drainage good, for subsoil drains, and 
possibly drains dug outside the walls and 
filled in with rubble with a drain at the 
bottom, will insure a dry cellar. If the 
soil is of clay or clayey loam, or if the 
drainage is poor and springs are numerous, 
it would be wiser to make the cellar water- 
tight, by asphalting the walls as well as 
the floor. That the floor should always 
be of good, sound cement or asphalt is 
necessary not only to guard against 
dampness, but also in order that the ground 
air should not penetrate into the cellar, 
and from there through the house. This 
matter of ground air is more serious than 
is generally supposed. It is very easy 
to forget that air exists in the spaces of 
the soil, that it is generally less pure than 
atmospheric air, and that it may be very 
impure if there are leaching cesspools or 
other sources of pollution in the neigh- 
borhood. Heating a portion of the atmos- 
phere always results in establishing cur- 
rents, and the heated air of a house is 
constantly rising, and cooler air from 
around the base of the heated column of 
air is drawn in to take its place. If the 
cellar floor is not tightly sealed, ground 
air from considerable distance will be 
drawn in, first to the cellar, and then 
through the whole house. 

Light is necessary for the cellar, for the 
reason already named, that organic decay 
and the increase of bacterial life take place 
more rapidly in its absence, and also that 
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under the house. If it is impossible to 
provide a separate cellar, then a provision- 
room may be walled off from the main 
cellar, and a tightly fitting door provided. 

Scrupulous care should be taken that 
waste should not be allowed to remain in 
this room, since the effluvia arising from 
organic decay is distinctly prejudicial to 
health. In cities and towns it is unneces- 
sary to keep large stores of vegetables on 
hand, nor is it desirable to do so unless 
a special vegetable cellar is provided. 

Proper care of the cellar includes not 
only the annual whitewashing, but fre- 
quent sweeping and occasional washing 
up of floors and windows. The removal 
of dirt and dust from the cellar is even 
more important than from the various 
rooms, since the condition of the cellar 
affects the whole house, and the dirt and 
dust in the various rooms is likely to 
“be seen and removed before it becomes 
as much of a menace to health as the 
accumulations of dust and dirt and 
various debris in a cellar. 

The laundry may be walled off from 
the main cellar underneath the kitchen, 
provided with a laundry stove and at 
least three tubs, of slate, earthenware, or, 
if expense is not a consideration, of porce- 
lain. The cement floor should slope 
toward a drain in the floor. It can thus 
be readily flushed and kept clean. Rubber 
mats may be used in front of the tubs 
and ironing-board, as the cement floor 
would be hard and cold to stand on. 
The laundry should have an outside door 
opening into the drying-yard. 

It is customary, and certainly very 
desirable where there is space enough to 
permit, to have the supplies brought to 
a side door, which opens on a landing 
from which steps go either way to kitchen 
or cellar. Any supplies not for im- 
mediate consumption may be carried 
directly to the provision-room. If there 
be space enough to allow for an ice-chest 
on the landing, then meat and milk, etc., 
may be placed directly in the ice-chest 
on their delivery. The ice-chest would 
also be easy of access to the ice-man. 

Wherever possible it is desirable to save 
carrying of supplies, and in the arrange- 
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ment of both kitchen and cellar, the 
general plan should be to store supplies 
between the place of reception and the 
place where they are to be used, thus 
avoiding extra carrying back and forth. 

In regard to the refrigerator, the modern 
glass or tile lined refrigerator is certainly 
far cleaner and more satisfactory than 
a zinc-lined refrigerator, and it is claimed 
that there is a great saving of ice by the 
use of the glass or tile lined chest. The 
drip-pipe from the refrigerator should 
never be connected with the drainage 
system of the house, lest through the 
breaking of a water seal gases from the 
drain-pipes should back up into the 
refrigerator and contaminate the food. 

The kitchen itself should be a light, 
airy room, with windows on at least two 
sides, to insure a quick change of air. 
It should be provided with a light, airy 
pantry in place of a dark closet. 

Floors may be either of soft pine, 
covered with linoleum, or of a good grain- 
way hard pine, thoroughly seasoned and 
kiln-dried, the boards to be three inches 
wide and carefully laid, finished with a 
coat of oil, well dried, and then the best 
floor varnish, which will generally need 
renewing every year. More expensive 
floorings may be used where expense is 
not an important consideration. Ligno- 
lith is put on in a plastic state, and the 
base-boards as well as the floor may be 
made of it, the two being connected by a 
curve, thus leaving no crack or right angle 
for dust and dirt to settle in. Lignolith 
may also be used for ceilings, walls, doors, 
and window-jambs, making the entire 
room vermin-proof. 

Walls may also be tiled part way, and 
finished above with a washable oil paint, 
or more economically finished with a hard- 
pine sheathing for three or four feet from 
the floor, and a painted wall above. The 
woodwork is generally finished with a 
varnish, such as spar varnish, which will 
not spot with water. It is essential that 
the walls and woodwork be so finished that 
odors and moisture would not be absorbed 
by them. The range should be of a relia- 
ble make and provided with a hood. 

The kitchen sink should be of porcelain, 


soapstone, or iron, preferably of porce- 
lain, since it would so readily betray any 
carelessness in cleansing it. The plumb- 
ing should be open, and there should be no 
closet under the sink to harbor greasy 
rags, vermin, unwashed pots and pans, 
ete. 

In the arrangement of a kitchen one 
should aim to place the ordinary utensils 
as conveniently as possible. Pots and 
kettles which are not in daily use can be 
relegated to the high shelf. All utensils 
should be as simple as possible in design, 
and easily kept clean. Wherever labor- 
saving devices are not too complicated 
and expensive, they should be made use 
of, for economy of labor should always 
be sought. The kitchen should not be 
a large room, since much time would then 
be consumed in going from side to side. 

Every precaution should be taken to 
exclude dust and vermin. The windows 
and doors should be well screened to pre- 
vent the entrance of flies, etc., flies being 
especially menacing in their newly dis- 
covered réle of carriers of typhoid fever. 
The kitchen should be kept most scrupu- 
lously clean, for carelessness in the room 
where the food for the household is pre- 
pared is a serious sanitary offense. Any 
food spilled on floor or tables should be 
immediately wiped up, and only such sup- 
plies of milk, vegetables, and meat as 
are to be prepared at once should be left 
exposed in the kitchen; for we must 
remember that with the utmost care 
bacteria are found present in the air, and 
the warmth of the kitchen promotes 
bacterial growth, and consequently organic 
decay, wherever food is exposed. 

Simplicity of construction, light, dry- 
ness, and the utmost diligence practiced 
in the warfare against dirt, are potent 
factors in the establishment of those 
ideal conditions for kitchen and cellar 
which the earnest householder is seek- 
ing. Care and forethought are necessary 
to obtain the right conditions and appli- 
ances, and constant vigilance in keeping 
them up to the desirable standard. 
The housekeeper and her aids must be 
faithful and untiring, for the work is 
worthy. 
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my husband in advance of our coming. 
The quality which won her the place was 
her evident honesty. Both honest and 
good-natured she proved to be, but these 
worthy traits were more than counter- 
balanced for my purposes by her de- 
ficient. intelligence. She could not be 
taught even the simplest tasks by any 
method known to me, and therefore I 
talked with her kindly, advising her to 
return to her father’s farm, and adver- 
tised for a substitute. 

From a dozen or more who came, I 
chose a young colored woman named Ida. 
Throughout her first week the house was 
kept in good condition, and well-cooked 
meals were attractively served. By the 
middle of the second week it became 
evident that she had sought the place in 
order to be near friends who were work- 
ing in the neighborhood, and at the end 
of that week she had transferred her 
interest. entirely to them, allowing no 
pressure of work to interfere with pro- 
longed conversations out of the window. 
Furthermore, I discovered that falsehoods 
slipped from her tongue as easily as the 
truth, so that- 1 was obliged to make 
another change. 

Frieda was the third girl. She was 
rather young, but seemed eager to learn. 
Shortly after her advent, however, our 
child became ill with bronchitis. Her 
attitude then changed; any little sense of 
responsibility that she had vanished; and 
she thought it safe to be found sitting in 
the kitchen one morning at _ breakfast- 
time reading the newspaper, with hardly 
enough fire in the range to warm the 
water in the oatmeal boiler. 

Frieda was replaced by Lena, a woman 
of about forty-five. While she was with 
us the work was moderately well done, 
and I thought she was established in the 
household. She slipped out quietly one 
day when I was worn out with the care 
of the sick child and still confined at his 
bedside. Investigation showed that she 
had not gone empty-handed. My hus- 
band’s stolen books were found in a 
second-hand book-store; but my wedding 
lace was never recovered. 

Cora was the next, but a few days’ 
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trial proved her inefficiency in every 
way. 

The sixth and last was Mary—a good, 
plain cook, a good laundress, and a 
thorough cleaner. Though she did not 
allow one of her three months with us to 
pass without remaining away one or two 
days without notice, I would have tried 
to be contented with her had she not 
finally disappeared, carrying away her 
clothes in the middle of the night without 
a word of warning or of dissatisfaction. 

Three weeks remained between the 
time of her departure and that of our 
summer trip. I made no attempt to find 
another girl, but decided to prepare the 
meals myself, calling upon the nurse-maid 
to put the house in order in the morning 
and wash the dishes, and hiring a woman 
by the day to do the washing, ironing, and 
heavy cleaning. 

In the mental relief of those three 
weeks I reviewed my experience. At 
first it seemed as if my time, strength, 
and money had gone for nothing, and as 
if there remained for next year only a 
repetition of the same experience, with 
merely a chance of relief. 

Within eight months I had had six 
general housework girls. I had made a 
wise and persevering effort to secure an 
efficient servant, and failing in that, to 
train the best that I could get. Added 
to this task was the constant uneasiness 
of mind regarding the condition of affairs 
in the kitchen. I had never been able 
to drop upon the shoulders of the servant 
all of the work or any of the responsibility 
for which I was paying. 

Somewhat less muscular energy per- 
haps, but a great deal more nervous 
energy certainly, had been expended in 
trying to get others to do the work than 
would have sufficed for doing it myself. 
The family had had none of the comforts 
of an orderly home. Enjoyment of guests 
had been out of the question, and accept- 
ance of invitations and indulgence in 
outside interests had been largely fore- 
gone. 

The inefficient service had been very 
expensive, because of the careless and 
ignorant use of food and fuel, and the 





destructive handling of clothing, linen, 
etc. It is impossible to quote figures to 
serve as a comparison; but the fact is 
suggestive that in one week the allow- 
ance which had barely sufficed to meet 
the expenses under the former régime not 
only covered an equal amount in wages, 
but bought a six-dollar hat and better 
food. 

The task of supplying the family needs 
is certainly a worthy one. The woman 
who orders the meals goes only a step 
farther when she prepares them. It is 
surely reasonable that one who is inter- 
ested in and responsible for the cost of 
her butter, eggs, sugar, meat, and gas will 
use them carefully, and she who under- 
stands the functions of the various kinds 
of food materials and the proper appli- 
cation of heat to them will combine them 
with good results, while her mental train- 
ing should enable her, by an intelligent 
direction of her efforts, to accomplish the 
work easily. 

I believe that the situation must be 
accepted as it is, and independence of 
the private domestic servant declared. I 
for one intend to experiment in this way 
for one year, hiring the heavy work done 
by the hour, a responsible person to stay 
in the house when we wish to be out at 
night, and possibly a young girl to act as 
factotum, if I can get her easily, and I 
expect the result to be vigor of body and 
peace of mind for myself, a more comfort- 
able home for the family, a freer use of 
money for worthier objects, and a truly 
higher standard of living for my house- 
hold. 


POPULAR FALLACIES ABOUT 
FOOD AND SANITATION. III 


DEFECTIVE PLUMBING AND BAD 
ODORS AS CAUSES OF DISEASE 
By MARION TALBOT 

GREAT many foes lurk in the 
A pathway of the housekeeper. No 

weapon suffices to guard against 

some of them, so powerful are 
they, when they have once gained entrance 
to the household. The only defense that 
is adequate should be set up at the out- 
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posts of the house. Among such f about in the air when they are in the 
may be counted the germs of typhoid form of dry dust. In other words, the 
fever. These germs must gain access to disease germs escape from the body of 
the alimentary canal in order to do their the sick person only in the wet discharges 
hostile work. As they are con\ 1 or exeretions, and’ if care is taken to 
chiefly through the medium of water collect, disinfect, and destroy these matters 
chief means of protection is an unpolluted before they become dry the disease can 
water supply, and the use of milk and food be wholly controlled. There need be no 
which has not come in contact with water fear of the spread of typhoid fever from 
containing the germs. one person to another if every bowel dis- 
There are other harmful agencies which charge from the body is at once treated 
the housekeeper may properly dread, but with a disinfectant, like chloride of lime 
in these days of sanitary enthusiasms and or mercuric chloride. Tuberculosis of the 
fads, she is often misled as to their | lungs and diphtheria cannot be transmitted 
significance, and the right and effective from one person to another if the dis- 
means to choose as safeguards. Among charges from the mouth are collected on 
these may be named defective plumbir cloths or paper and at once burned. 
broken drains, wet cellars, and offer It is proper, however, to ask the ques- 
smells. Many a householder has | tion, why it is that the idea is so preva- 
taught that these conditions are the direct lent that dampness, decaying matter, and 
cause of typhoid fever, as well as of dipht offensive odors are the cause of disease. 
ria, tuberculosis, and the like. The most The answer gives the key to modern 
conservative and sound scientific opini sanitation: it is that these and similar 
of the present day declares that ther conditions, such as “bad air,” in some 
no evidence to support this belief. Unl way still imperfectly understood, tend 
the germ is actually present the dis to lower the power which the body has of 
cannot exist, and the presence of m resisting disease. In other words, when 
ure, decaying matter, and foul s1 a body has been subjected to such in- 
does not necessarily mean the presenc fluences it becomes more susceptible to 
any specific disease germs. the attack of a disease germ if one 
The truth is, that these germs, mi appears. ; 
scopic particles of living matter, cai Modern sanitation says, therefore, to- 
escape from water or moist surfaces a1 the housekeeper, “Do not give all your 
more than any other particles of matter strength to fighting contagion or your 
can. The housekeeper knows very well dread to heredity, which may prove a 
that if she wants to keep dust fron mere bogy. See that the members of your 
caping into the air she moistens her d family have an adequate supply of whole- 
cloth, or sprinkles her floor with wet some, nourishing food; a plenty of fresh, 
leaves or dampened paper before sw pure, not over-héated air; an abundance 
ing. of pure water for drinking and cleansing 
If any of these diseases defy purposes; vigorous exercise, interesting 
watchfulness of the housekeeper and occupation, quiet sleep; and all the sun- 
an entrance into the household, the | shine and light that a rather grudging 
cautions to be followed are in accordance climate will dole out; and then doctors 
with this fact: that the germs cling to and disinfectants will alike have little 
moist surfaces, and are only free to mo work to do for you.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE FATE OF A LETTER 
(Continued.) 

UENTIN recognized Dorothy Gar- 
rison, and with a thump of exul- 
tation his heart urged him across 
the street toward her. She 

evidently had not seen him; her eyes 
were on the ground and she seemed pre- 
occupied. In her hand she held a letter. 
A gasp of astonishment, almost of alarm, 
came from her lips,-her eyes opened wide 
in that sort of surprise which reveals 
something like terror, and then she 
crumpled the letter in her hand spas- 
modically. 

“T thought you lived down here some- 
where,” he exclaimed, joyfully, seizing 
her hand. “I knew I could find you.” 

“T—I am so glad to see you,” she stam- 
mered, with a brave effort to recover 
from the shock his appearance had created. 
“What are you doing here, Phil?” 

“Looking for you, Dorothy. Shall I 
post your letter?” 

She was still standing as if rooted to 
the spot, the letter in a sad plight. 

“O, Tl not—not post it now. I 
should have sent the footman. Come 
with me and see mamma. I know she 
will be glad to have you here,” she hurried, 
in evident confusion. She bethought her- 
self suddenly, and made an effort to with- 
draw the letter from its rather conspicuous 
position. The hand containing it was 
drawn behind her back. 


That’s not 
Let me 


pecting it, you know. Hullo! 
a nice way to treat a letter. 
straighten it out for you.” 

“Never mind, Phil—really, I don’t care 
about it. You surprised me so tremen- 
dously that I fear I’ve ruined it. Now I 
shall have to write another.” 

“Fiddlesticks! Send it as it is. The 
prince will blame the postoffice people,” 
cried he. 

“Tt is not for the prince,” she cried, 
quickly, and then. became more confused 
than ever. “Come to the house, Phil. 
You must tell me how you happened to 
be here.” 

As they walked slowly to the Garrison 
home and mounted the steps, she re- 
ligiously held the epistle where he could 
not regard it too closely should his curios- 
ity overcome his prudence. They were 
ushered into the reception-room, and 
she directed the footman to ask if Mrs. 
Garrison could see Mr. Quentin. 

“Now, tell me all about it,” she said, 
taking a chair quite across the big 
room. 

“There’s nothing to tell,” he said. 
“T am in Brussels, and I thought I’d 
hunt you up.” 

“But why didn’t you write or wire me 
that you were coming? You haven’t 
acted much like a friend,” she said, 
pointedly. 

“Perhaps I wrote and never mailed the 
letter. Remember your experience just 
now. You still hold the unlucky note 
in your hand. Sometimes we think bet- 


’ 





“That will be very nice of her. Better ter of our intentions at the very instant 
post the letter, though. Somebody’s ex- when they are going into effect. It is 
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very mysterious to me that you would 


mail that letter. I can only believ: 
you changed your mind when you 
me.” 

“How absurd! As if seeing you ¢ 
have anything to do with it!” 

“You ought to tell me if my appea 
here is liable to alter any plan that | 
is intended to perfect. Don’t let n 
an inconvenience. You know I’d 1 
be anything than an inconvenienct 


“Tt doesn’t matter in the least; re: 


it doesn’t. Your coming—” 

The footman appeared on the la 
above at that instant and said son 
to her in a language Quentin could 
understand. He afterward heard it 
French. And he always had th 
himself a pretty fair French scholaz 

“Mamma has asked for me, Phil 
you pardon me if I leave you alon 


moment?” she said, rising and sta 
toward the grand stairway The ] 
which she had forgotten for the mo 


. fell from her lap to the rug. I 
instant he had stepped forward to 
it up. As he stooped she realized 
had happened, and, with a frantic 
cry, stooped also. Their heads wet 
together, but his hand was the fir 
touch the missive. It lay with the ad 
upward, plain to the eye; he could 
help seeing the nam¢ 

It was addressed to “Philip Qu 
Esq., care of the Earl of Saxondal 
‘Lane, London, W. C.” Surprise 
his fingers, and hers clutched the en 
ruthlessly. As they straightened 
selves each was looking directly int 
other’s eyes. In hers there was sl 
confusion, even guilt; in his, triumph 
tantalizing mirth. 

“My letter, please,” he said, his 
trembling, he knew not why. Hi 
was extended. She drew suddenly 
and a wave of scarlet crossed her fac¢ 

“What'a stupid I was to drop it,’ 
cried, almost tearfully. Then she la 
as the true humor of the situatio1 
itself felt in spite of consequences 
it too funny for anything?” 

“T can’t see anything funny in tan 
ing with the mails. You have my k 


1 
t 
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and I hope it won’t be necessary for 
me to call in the officers of the law.” 

“You don’t expect me to give it to you?” 
she cried, holding it behind her. 

“Most assuredly. If you don’t, I'll ask 
Mrs. Garrison to command you to do so,” 
he threatened, eagerly. He would have 
given his head to read the contents of the 
letter that caused her so much concern. 
\ll sorts of conjectures were racing through 
his brain. 

“Oh, please don’t do that!” she begged 
and he saw real supplication in her eyes. 
‘I wouldn’t give you the letter for the 
world, and I—I—well, don’t you se¢ that 
I am embarrassed?” 

“Give me the letter,” he commanded, 
sternly. 

“Do you wish me to hate you?” she 
blazed. 

“Heaven forbid!” 

“Then forget that your name is on this 

this detestable envelope,” she cried, 
tearing the missive into pieces. He looked 
on in wonder, chagrin, disappointment. 

“By George, Dorothy, that’s down- 
right cruel. It was intended for me—” 

‘You should thank me. I have only 
saved you the trouble of destroying it,” 
she said, smiling. 

‘I would have kept it forever, 
said, fervently. 

“Here’s a small bit of the envelope 
which you may keep as a souvenir. See, 
it has your name—Philip’—on it. You 
shall have that much of the letter.” 
He took it rather gracelessly and deliber- 
ately opening his watch, placed it inside 
the case. “I’d give ten thousand dollars 
to know what that letter had to say 
to me.” 

“You can never know,” she said, defi- 
antly, from the bottom of. the steps, “for 
[ have forgotten the contents myself.” 

She laughed as she ran upstairs, but 
he detected confusion in the tone, and 
the faint flush was still on her cheek. 
He sat down and wondered whether the 
contents would have pleased or displeased 
him. Philosophically he resolved that as 
long as he was never to know he might just 
as well look at it from a cheerful point of 
view; he would be pleased. 


‘ 





” he 
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CHAPTER IX 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 


T would be difficult to define the 
emotions that consumed Miss Garri- 
son as she entered her mother’s 
boudoir. She could not conceal from 

herself the sensation of jubilant delight 
because he had come to Brussels. At the 
same time, even though his visit was that 
of a mere friend, it promised complica- 
tions which she was loath to face. She 
went into the presence of her mother with 
the presentiment that the first of the 
series was at hand. 

“What is Philip Quentin doing here, 
Dorothy?” demanded Mrs. Garrison. She 
was standing in the center of the room, 
and her attitude was that of one who 
has experienced a very unpleasant sur- 
prise. The calm, cold tone was not far 
from accusing; her steely eyes were hard 
and uncompromising. The tall daughter 
stood before her, one hand still clutching 
the bits of white paper; on her face there 
was the imprint of demure concern. 

“T haven’t had time to ask him, mam- 
ma,” she said, lightly. “Would it be 
quite the proper thing to demand the 
reason for his presence here when it seems 
quite clear that he is paying us a brief 
morning call?” 

“Do not be absurd! I mean, what is he 
doing in Brussels? Didn’t he say he 
was to return to New York last week?” 
There was refined belligerence in her voice. 
Dorothy gave a brief thought to the cool, 
unabashed young man below, and smiled 
inwardly as she contemplated the recep- 
tion he was to receive from this austere 
interrogator. 

“Don’t ask me, mamma. I am as much 
puzzled as you over his sudden advent. 
It is barely possible he did not go to New 
York.” 

“Well, why didn’t he?” 
almost a threat. 

“It is a mystery we have yet to unravel. 
Shall we send for Sherlock Holmes?” 

“Dorothy, I am very serious. How 
can you make light of this unwarranted 
intrusion? He is—” 


This was 
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“Why do you call it intrusion, mamma? 
Has he not the right to come? Can we 
close the door in his face? Is he not a 
friend? Can we help ourselves if he 
knocks at our door and asks to see us?” 
Dorothy felt a smart tug of guilt as she 
looked back and saw herself trudging 
sheepishly up the front steps beside the 
intruder, who had not been permitted to 
knock at the door. 

“A gentleman would not subject you 
to the comments of—of—well, I may say 
the whole world. He certainly saw the 
paragraphs in those London papers, and 
he knows that we cannot permit them to 
be repeated over here. He has no right 
to thrust himself upon us under the cir- 
cumstances. You must give him to under- 
stand at once, Dorothy, that his intentions 
—or visits, if you choose to call them 
such—are obnoxious to both of us.” 

“Oh, mamma! we’ve talked all this 
over before. WhatcanIdo? I wouldn’t 
offend him for the world, and I am sure 
he is incapable of any desire to have me 
talked about. He knows me, and he 
likes me too well for that. Perhaps he 
will go away soon,” said Dorothy, de- 
spairing petulance in her voice. Secretly 
she was conscious of the justice in her 
mother’s complaints. 

“He shall go soon,” said Mrs. Garrison, 
with determination. 

“You will not—will not drive him . 
away?” said her daughter, quickly. 

“T shall make him understand that you 
are not the foolish child he knew in New 
York. You are about to become a 
princess. He shall be forced to see the 
impregnable wall between himself and the 
Princess Ravorelli—for you are virtually 
the owner of that glorious title. A single 
step remains, and then you are no longer 
Dorothy Garrison. Philip Quentin I have 
always disliked, even mistrusted. His 
reputation in New York was that of a man 
of the town, a rich roisterer, a ‘breaker of 
hearts,’ as your uncle has often called 
him. He is a daring notoriety seeker, 
and this is rare sport for him.” Mrs. 
Garrison’s eyes were blazing, her hands 
were clenched, her bearing that of one who 
is both judge and executioner. 
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“T think you do him an injustice,” 


Dorothy, slowly, a feeling of deep r 


ment asserting itself. “Philip is not 
youcallhim. Heisagentleman.” Mot 
and daughter looked into each other’ 

squarely for a moment, neither flinchi 


both justifying themselves for the posit 


they were to take. 
“You defend him?” 
“As he would defend me.’ 


“You have another man to def 


Do you think of him?” 
“You have yet to say that Ugo 


gentleman. It will then be time for 


fense, such as I am offering now.” 


“We are keeping youl friend wait 
Dorothy,” said Mrs. Garrison, with bl 
ing irony. “Give him my complim 
and say that we trust he may come e\ 
day. He affords us a subject for plea 
discussion, and I am sure Prince Ugo 


be as charmed to meet him here 
was in London.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, mamma 
doesn’t help matters and 
Dorothy, almost plaintive ly 


“Mr. Quentin certainly does not 


matters, my dear. Still, if you will er 


the comment, the notoriety that h 


be generous enough to share with y 


can say no more. When you are re 


dismiss him, you shall find me your al 


¢ 


At 


She was triumphant because she 


scored with sarcasm a point where r 


must have fallen far short 


“T might tell Rudolf to throw him 


the street,” said Dorothy, dolefully, 


I am quite positive Phil would refuse t 


thrown by less than three Rudolfs 


he is expecting you downstairs, mai 


He asked for you.” 
“T cannot see him to-day. Tell 


] 


h; 


shall be only too glad to see him if he 


again,” and there was a deep, unmista 


meaning in the way she said it. 


“You will not go down?” Dorot 
face flushed with something akin to | 


iation. After all, he did not deserv: 
treated like a dog. 


“TI am quite content upstairs,” rey 


Mrs. Garrison, sweetly. 
Dorothy turned from her mother 
out another word, and as she’ went 
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the stairs there was rebellion in her soul; 
the fires of resistance showed their first 
tiny tongues in the hot wave that swept 
through her being. Quentin was stretched 
out comfortably in a big chair, his back 
toward the stairs, his eyes upon the busy 
avenue below. She paused for a moment 
at the foot of the stairs, and there was a 
strange longing to pass her fingers over 
the thick dark hair. The thought passed 
instantaneously, but there was a new shy- 
ness in her manner as she approached. 

“Hullo,” he said, rising as he heard her 
footfall. “Been Watching the people drive 
by. Pretty smart traps, some of them, 
too. The old families that came over in 
the Ark with Moses—er, Noah, I should 
say.” There was deep concern in the 
remark, but she was confident that 
he vaguely understood why she was 
alone. 

“Mamma trusts you will excuse her 
this morning. She says she will be glad 
to see you when you come again.” She 
seated herself on a divan near the window, 
a trifle out of the glaring light of the 
August sun. She held in her hand a fan 
and the bits of paper had disappeared. 
“Tsn’t it dreadfully warm?” 

“Looks like rain, too,” said he, briefly. 
Then, with new animation: “Tell me, 
what was in that letter?” 

“Nothing but nonsense,” she replied, 
smiling serenely, for she was again a 
diplomat. 

“How dare you! How dare you write 
nonsense to me? But really, I’d dike 
to know what it was. You'll admit I have 
a right to be curious.” 

“Tt pleases me to see you curious. I 
believe it is the first time I ever saw you 
interested in anything. Quite novel, I 
assure you.” 

“Don’t you mean to tell me?” 

“ Assuredly—not.” 

“Well, I think it’s a roaring shame to 
write anything to a fellow that he can’t 
be allowed to read. I wouldn’t treat you 
that way.” 

“T know you wouldn’t. You are too 
good and too sensible and too considerate, 
and all the other kind of too’s, while I 
am just an unaccountable ninny. If you 
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ever did anything crazy you wouldn’t 
like to have it found out, would you?” 

“By all means! Then I could take 
treatment for the malady. Lean for- 
ward, Dorothy, so that I can see your 
eyes. That’s right! Now, look at me 
squarely. Will you tell me what was in 
that letter?” She returned his gaze 
steadily, almost mockingly. 

“ No.” 

“That’s all I want to know. I can 
always tell by a girl’s eyes whether she 
is stubborn.” 

“T am not stubborn.” 

“Well, I’ll drop the matter for all time. 
Doubtless you were right when you said 
it was nonsense—you ought to know. 
Changing the subject, I think I'll like 
Brussels if I stay here long enough.” He 
was again nonchalant, indifferent. Under 
her mask of unconcern she felt a trifle 
piqued that he did not persist in his 
endeavor to learn the contents of the un- 
fortunate letter. 

“ How long do you expect—I mean pur- 
pose staying?” she asked. 

“Tt depends on conditions. I may be 
crazy enough to stay six weeks and I may 
be crazy enough to go away next week. 
You see, I’m not committing myself to 
any specified degree of insanity; it won’t 
make so much difference when I am found 
out, as you say. At present, however, 
I contemplate staying until that affair at 
St. Gudule.” 

She could not hide the annoyance, the 
discomfiture, his assertion inspired. In a 
second she saw endless unpleasantries— 
some pleasantries, it is fair to say—and 
there seemed to be no gentle way of escape. 
At the same time, there came once more 
the queer flutter she had felt when she 
met him in the street, a half-hour before. 

“You will find it rather dull here, I am 
afraid,” she found courage to say. “Or 
do you know many people?—the Ameri- 
can minister, perhaps?” 

“Don’t know a soul here but you and 
Mrs. Garrison. It won’t be dull—not in 
the least. We'll ride and drive, go 
ballooning, or anything you like—” 

“But I can’t, Phil. Do you forget that 
I am to be married in six weeks?” she 


cried, now frightened into an earnest 
appeal. 

“That’s it, precisely. After that you 
can’t go ballooning with anybody but the 
prince, so for at least a month you can 
have a good time telling me what a jolly 
good fellow he is. That’s what girls like, 
you know, and I don’t mind in the least. 
If, you want to talk about him by the hour, 
I won’t utter an objection. Of course, I 
suppose you'll be pretty busy with your 
trousseau and so forth, and you’ll have 
the house full of visitors, too, no doubt. 
But you can give me a little time.” 

“T am sure mamma would not—” 

“She never did approve, if that’s what 
you were about to say. What is she 
afraid of? Does she imagine that I want 
to marry you? Good heavens!” So 
devout was his implied denial of such a 
project that she felt herself grow hot. 
“Doesn’t she think the prince has you 
safely won? You are old enough to take 
care of yourself, I’m sure.” 

“She knows that I love Prince Ugo, 
and that he is the only man I shall ever 
love. Her disapproval would arise from 
the needless exposure to comment. You 
remember what the London paper said 
about us.” If she thought that he was 
chilled by her bold opening assertion she 
was to find herself mistaken. He smiled 
complacently. 

“T thought it was very nice of them. I 
am preserving the clipping,” he said, 
airily. “We can talk over this little 
difficulty with public opinion when we’ve 
had more time to think about it. You 
see, I’ve been here but ten hours, and I 
may be willing to leave to-morrow, that 
is, after I’ve seen more of the town. I 
may not like the king, and I’m quite 
sure the palace doesn’t suit me. I'll come 
around to-morrow and we’ll drive through 
one of these famous parks—”’ 

“Oh, no, Phil! Really, you don’t know 
how it embarrasses me—” 

“T’ll go away to-night, if you say you 
don’t want to see me at all, Dorothy,” 
he said, seriously, rising and standing 
before her. 

“T don’t mean that. You know I want 
to see you—for old times’ sake.” 


~~ ao 
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“T shall fo, nev 


hint that | 


am 


unwelcome.”’ 
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ertheless, if you 1 


She 


and suddenly gave him her hand 


“You are not 


unwelcome : 


and 


foolish to speak in that manner,” she 





seriously. 

“And your mother?” 

“She must endure what I endur 

“Somewhere Baedeker says tha 
Bois de la Cambré the finest p: 
Brussels,”’ said he, his eyes cleal 

“T am quite sure Baedeker is rel 
she agreed, with a smile 

“ At three o’clock to-morrow aft 
then, I will come for you. Will 
member me to your mother and 
I am sorry not to see her to-day? 
by!” 

She followed him to the door, a1 
he sped lightly down the steps ther 


broad smile on 
turned and both |] 
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there’s a will, there’ 


as she went to 
hour later her 

was ready for th 
to the visitor of 


Quentin—our New 


the face of ear 


aughed outright. “Vi 
$3 a Way Be she 
r room upstait 
letter to th 
post. The only 


the morning wa 


York friend, v¢ 


remember—madi a brief « 
morning. He juite undecided 
the length of his stay here, but ] 
you will be her ee him.” 
Then, dismissing Qu ntin fi 
mind, she sat down to dream o 
great event in her life—this wo! 
glorious wedding in old St (y 
Already her trousseau was on a fail 
to completion. sne gave no thou 
the fortune that these gowns 
cost, she considered not the glo 
A MODI 
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Maine, is being 
described as "a 
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Island, off the 


what is 


palatial log cabin 


is composed of spruce logs, and cost 


tidy little sum 
island on 
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died before the completion of the 
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BEAUTIFUL . 


was to reap by becoming a real princess, 
she dwelt not on the future before her, 
for she knew she was to be happy with 
Instead, she dreamed only of the 
“color scheme” that was to make mem- 
orable her wedding procession. 

In her mind’s eye she saw the great 
church thronged with: the most brilliant, 
illustrious assemblage it had ever held 
(she was quite sure no previous gathering 
could have been more august), and a 
smile of pride came to her lips. The 
great chorus, the procession, the lights, 
the incomprehensible combination of 
colors, the chancel, the flowers, her 
wedding gown, and Ugo’s dark, glowing 
face rushed in and out of her vision as 
she leaned back in her chair and—almost 
forgot to breathe. The thought of Ugo 
grew and grew; she closed her eyes and 
w him at her side as they walked 
proudly from the altar with the good 
bishop’s blessing and the song of the 
choir in their ears, the swelling of love in 
their souls. So vivid became the dream 
of his presence that she could almost feel 
his hand touching hers; she felt her eyes 
turn toward him, with all that great crowd 
watching, and her heart quivered with 
passion as his dark, happy eyes burned 
through to her very soul. Somehow she 
heard distinctly the whisper, “My wife!” 

Suddenly a strange chill came over this 
idle, happy dream, and she opened her 


Ugo. 


Sa 


eyes with a start, Ugo’s face fading away 
like a flash. The thought had rushed in 


like a stab from a dagger. Would Philip 
Quentin be there? and would he care? 
Would he care? 

(To be continued.) 


LOG CABIN 


son, William H. Folwell, Jr. Some idea 
of the size of the “cabin” may be gained 
from consideration of the fact that there 
are 22 sleeping-rooms on the second floor. 
On the ground-floor there is a fireplace 
of brick and granite, the mantelpiece 
being of marble, 12 feet: in length, 3 in 


width, and 9 inches thick, the whole 
piece of work weighing some forty 
tons. 














HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


By ELLEN JUDITH GOULD 





SMALL ECONOMIES 


The well-stocked preserve-closet, which at 
this season of the year confronts the thrifty 
housewife on visiting her storeroom, imparts a 
satisfaction which may well be produced by 
similar thrift in other departments. The econ- 
omy of purchasing provisions in large quantities, 
great as it is in the abstract cost of goods, is 
largely dependent on the qualities of the servant 
in charge of the stores, since this task is in 
small establishments in this country rarely 
undertaken by the mistress of the house. The 
wife of a foreign householder, of corresponding 
means, would devote herself more exclusively 
to the eare of the household than is usual here: 
weighing out the provisions for the week, and 
retaining the key in her own pocket. Consider- 
able supervision on the part of the mistress is 
certainly as necessary for economical as for 
wholesome living, and it would be well for girls 
to realize that the proper care of a household 
is a real life-work, not a new form of diversion, 
as it is too frequently regarded by the young 
candidate for matrimony. 

November is the month when, if the household 
is to be conducted on the principle of main- 
taining a well-stocked storeroom, the supplies 
should be purchased, as a temperature low 
enough to preserve goods is by this time assured. 
Canned goods of all kinds are much cheaper by 
the case, or even by the dozen, than by the 
single can, to say nothing of the convenience of 
having such stores on hand in case of unex- 
pected visitors. By watching the advertising 
columns of the daily papers, stores may 
be purchased at a time when special prices 
are quoted, and thus a family of moderate 
means (and for the wealthy there are practically 
no domestic problems of this sort) may be able 
to add a touch of variety to its menu which 
may mean much to some jaded appetite. 

Eggs may be preserved against the rising 
winter one in lime-water. They are best 
when secured direct from the farmer, who will 
a guarantee their freshness. Dissolve in 
enough water to cover all the eggs to be preserved 
enough quicklime to make what chemists call a 
saturated solution. The proportion is a pound 
of quicklime to a gallon of water. This must 
stand all day, and then be poured clear from 
the sediment. Into this clear solution the 
eggs must be carefully put, each soiled one 
being washed clean before it is immersed. Great. 
care must be taken that no egg be cracked or 
broken, since this would spoil all the others, and 
require a fresh solution for those not yet pre- 
pared. The lime in the water will prevent 
effectually the passage of air through the egg- 
shell, and prevent decomposition. But it is 
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well to remember preserved eggs should be kept 
in a cool place. 

Butter is another necessity whose cost in- 
creases through the winter; but this may not 
only be purchased in forty or fifty pound tubs 
of the city dealers, but at a still lesser price by 
a visit to the creamery itself. Such butter 
should be kept closely covered, in a cold place, 
and opened but once a week. After a time it is 
— possible that this supply will taste less 

elicate than at first; it should then be reserved 

for cooking-butter only. A combination cook- 
ing-fat for those economically disposed may be 
made of equal parts of tried-out beef suet and 
melted butter. The heating of the butter, 
though tending to make it oily, at the same 
time preserves its sweetness, and the taste of 
food cooked in this mixture is as if butter alone 
were used. The hot fat should be strained 
through a bit of muslin into a stone jar, and 
kept covered and cool. It may, when cold, be 
used for the finer sorts of pastry, but is specially 
recommended for meat pies. Many professional 
cooks use beef suet in preference to butter or 
lard for pastry of every sort, but for cake 
nothing is so delicate as butter. 

White sauce is another useful ingredient of 
many dishes which may be prepared in advance 
of the time when it is to be used, with great 
saving of time in the preparation of meals. 
For each quart of milk one large tablespoon of 
butter and one of flour should be used, the 
butter and flour being first rubbed to a smooth 
paste, and cooked together a minute on top of 
the stove. All the milk may then be added 
at once, and the mixture constantly whipped 
with a wire whipper until the sauce has thick- 
ened. Salt may be added when it is used re- 
heated. Preserve-jars, into which the hot 
sauce may be poured, and the whole hermet- 
ically sealed, are best for preserving this mixture, 
though it is not recommended that more than 
four quarts be prepared at a time. Browned 
flour and caramel should both be kept at hand 
for improving the color of pale gravies. 

Canned apple sauce is by no means to be 
despised in the spring, when fresh apples are 
dear, and by making it of sour summer apples, 
which are cheaper than the winter variety, a 
really considerable amount of money may be 
saved. Sach apples will not keep long in an 
uncooked state, and they should be cooked 
a to preserve the best flavor of the fruit. 

ood values form an important part of 
domestic economy, and lists of the comparative 
nutriment to be obtained from different kinds 
of food may be had on application to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. This de- 
partment also sends, upon application, a book 
of colored plates illustrating different kinds 
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of mushrooms peculiar to this country 
authentic information as to the edibk 

To persons living in the country such 
mation is of great value, the nut 
obtained from mushrooms is said to be of a 

value to the system as that from be: 

Not by accident did the Pilgrim moth 

pork -with beans, and dish up frequent 
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tender fish-balls. They knew the i] 
these and other more or less homely 
and despised them Nearly all tl 
going thrifty preparations for the ad 
prices of the winter months require thé 
supervision of the mistress of the hou 


THE WINTER CARE Ol 





THE CELLAR 

While the exclusion of a constant c1 
fresh air through the cellar is not to | 
mended, the ise of winter fuel 
likely to tempt ouseholder to pre 
ingress of more air than is absolutely - 
sary. As a preventive Oi ll health I 
the utmost care is therefore recomme! 








the fall cleanings department 

house. A thorough sweeping of the « rs 
and walls should be accomplished; fir 
furnace smoke-pipe should be freed fro 

and the outside of the radiating pipe 

freed from dust; the floors must be kept 

free from ~ accumulation of rubbish 

sort, and chloride lime should be sp 
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AN ICEL! 


An iceless refrigerator has been invented 





Oregon man, in which the principle of 
oration of water to reduce temperature 
According to the inventor, the iceless 
ator presents much the same appearance 
ordinary refrigerators The outer ca 
door may be mad plain or expensive 
as taste may dictate. The upper half a1 





top are closed 


The lower port 
inclined 














formed of lats, through wh 
may be freely-admitted. The door is al 
tight at the top, and provided with slat 
bottom. The interior frame is mad 
of galvanized iron prevent shrinki1 
expanding or becoming nioldy with 
dampness, and it is also a good condu 
heat, and therefore assists in reducing tl 
perature lower than it could otherwise be 
tained. Burl ap ol ‘ther fibrous mat 
fastened upon this inside frame so as to f 





interior wall, which stands at a 
tance from the outer wall of 
form an annular spa 
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screen mater Through this a1 
slats around the bottom of the outer ca a 
constant draught of air passes, thus cai n 
evaporation of moisture, with which th: 
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about and occasionally renewed. A _ coat of 
whitewash is frequently used on ceiling and 
walls, though this is not strictly necessary. 
All shelves should be washed in a solution of 
Platt’s Chlorides and covered, where necessary, 
— fresh papers. Vegetable-bins must be 

leaned and windows washed, as this last is a 
more difficult task in frosty weather. The 
cellar should be ventilated thoroughly at least 
once a week, and a sunny day about noon is 
the best time to choose. 

The storeroom in particular should be 
and cool, and if it is also dark vegetables will 
keep better than in the light. All preserves 
and jellies should be carefully labeled and in- 
closed in a cupboard, preferably under lock and 
key, since not even the immortal Goethe was 
free from the vice of a surreptitious indulgence 
in his mother’s jams. Shelves ranged around 
the room form a convenient receptacle for all 
such stores as are not injured by exposure to 
the air, and apples and pears will keep especially 
well if put on a shelf so that each piece of fruit 
is isolated. Celery should be buried in dry 
sand and cranberries in a keg of water. Potatoes 
and onions must be placed in a dark corner. 
Should the former begin to sprout place them 
in boiling water a few minutes, remove and 
dry them; in this way the fresh flavor may be 
retained foralong time. All vegetables showing 
signs of decay should be removed at once from 
the cellar, and the receptacle which has held 
them thoroughly cleaned and ventilated. 


REFRIGERATOR 


material is saturated, so that the interior of the 
pparatus is maintained at a low temperature. 
All around the top of this frame is a strip of 
galvanized iron, with an inclined lip bent over. 
The edge of the burlap is fastened upon the face 
of the frame, one-eighth of an inch above the 
edge of the lip, so that. the water which is dis- 
charged upon this inclined surface will not flow 
over the burlap, but will be directed against it, 
so as to be absorbed, thus saturating the burlap. 
The fastening for this burlap or other fibrous 
material consists of a double-pointed tack or 
holder, the head of which is soldered or other- 
wise secured to the face of the galvanized iron. 
The fibrous material being pressed over the 
points, they are folded down to hold it in place. 
This renders it easily removable for change or 
cleaning. Above the top of the frame is a tank 
for holding water. Projecting from the sides 
and ends of this tank, and at a suitable distance 
apart, are horizontal pipes having in the outer 
ends vertically disposed needle valves, which 
control the flow of water from openings in the 
lower parts of the pipes. These openings and 
controlling valves are situated in line above the 
slanting lips, so that water delivered from the 
openings falls upon the lip and flows down into 
the fibrous material, keeping it saturated. 
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